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The course of human events is not an eternal round. In the 
wisdom of the ancients there are many proverbs to the effect that 
that which is, has been before, and will be again. So far as human. 
experience extends, unaided by reason, days and nights come and 
go, winter follows summer, and summer follows winter, and all the 
phenomena of nature seem to constitute an endless succession of 
recurrent events. ‘There is a higher knowledge which observes a 
progress made only by steps so minute that it was left to modern 
science to discover them. In the history of humanity the changes 
which result in progress are more readily perceived, and the aphor- 
ism of the ancients that ‘‘Taere is nothing new under the sun”’ is 
but a proverb of ignorance. That which has been is not now, and 
that which is never will be again, in all the succession of phenomena 
with which anthropologists deal, for with apparent repetition there 
is always some observable change in the direction of progress. 

Every child is born destitute of things possessed in manhood 
which distinguish him from the lower animals. Of all industries 
he is artless; of all institutions he is lawless; of all languages he 
is speechless ; of all philosophies he is opinionless ; of all reasoning 
he is thoughtless; but arts, institutions, languages, opinions and 
mentations he acquires as the years go by from childhood to man- 
hood. In all these respects the new-born babe is hardly the peer 
of the new-born beast; but as the years pass, ever and ever he 
exhibits his superiority in all of the great classes of activities, until 
the distance by which he is separated from the brute is so great that 
his realm of existence is in another kingdom of nature. The 
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activities that segregate mankind into a kingdom of his own are 
the humanities. The human race has been segregated from the tribes 
of ‘beasts by the gradual acquisition of these humanities, namely : 
by the invention of arts; by the establishment of institutions; by 
the growth of languages; by the formation of opinions and by 
the evolution of reason. If this be true—and this is demonstrated 
by the science of anthropology—then the road by which man has 
traveled away from purely animal life must be very long; but this 
long way has its land-marks, so that it can be divided into parts. 
There are stages of human culture. The three grand stages have 
been denominated Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization. 

- In the popular mind, and even in the conception of many scholars, 
there is no clearly perceived and well-defined distinction between 
these stages. There is a vague idea that the barbarian is somehow 
a lower being in the scale of existence than the civilized man, and 
that the savage is still lower—that the savage is savage, that the bar- 
barian is barbaric. But no attempt has been made to set forth the 
characteristics of these stages of culture systematically in all the 
grand classes of activities, and thus they have never been thoroughly 
and satisfactorily defined. In my last annual address to this Society 
the endeavor was made to characterize savagery and barbarism, and 
to show the nature and origin of the change from the lower to the 
middle stage. ‘The endeavor will be made to-night to partially re- 
characterize barbarism in terms of the humanities, and then to show 
how all of these were changed and developed into something higher, 
that something higher being the proper attributes of civilization. 

Before proceeding to this task certain errors in the current litera- 
ture of anthropology must be dispelled. 

It must be remembered that in the attempt to define savagery, 
barbarism, and civilization, they are treated as stages of culture, not 
as characteristics of individuals. A stage of culture is represented by 
the aggregate of human activities, the humanities, extant among the 
people and during the time to which such characterization belongs. 

It must be further remembered that a stage of society which ex- 
tends perhaps over many lands and embraces many bodies politic 
and continues through many generations exhibits a vast variety of 
individual characters, and it would be an absurdity to claim that in 
each man in civilization we discover a full exemplification of all of 
the attributes of that civilization. No one man, even the greatest, 
has been equal to the whole of the men of his time, and there are 
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always vast numbers who fall far short of acquiring the culture which 
properly characterizes their times. In every land and among every 
people there are some who are imbecile, depraved, or ignorant, and 
who thus utterly fail to exhibit the current culture. These are the 
degraded classes. But it should be noted that this degradation is not 
toward a more primitive culture.. The vicious and ignorant in 
civilization do not lapse into barbarism by adopting the arts of bar- 
barism, by establishing barbaric institutions, by returning to the use 
of barbaric languages, and by adopting the opinions of barbarism ; 
but they fail in acquiring the culture of civilization by a failure in 
the acquisition of any culture. Retrogression in culture proper is 
rarely, perhaps never, exhibited on any large scale. ‘The frequent 
failure of individuals to acquire the culture proper to their time and — 
place in history has sometimes led to mistaken theories in regard to 
the general progress of culture, and in this manner the conclusion 
has been reached that there are progressive and retrogressive races 
and that culture itself waxes and wanes. 

Civilized travelers among the lower races of mankind have often 
formed hasty judgments and have characterized peoples from the 
accidental observations of a day; but I think it may be safely as- 
serted that no thorough study of any race or tribe has ever led to 
the discovery of an extended and continued loss of culture. The 
accounts of hasty travelers may be divided into two classes: In a 
general way, one set of writers have found among savage and bar- 
baric peoples a state of affairs worthy only of execration, and all 
such peoples have thus been condemned as ‘‘ devils ;’’ another set 
of writers have discovered among such peoples only evidence of 
primitive innocence and the happiness of primitive simplicity, and 
such peoples have been pictured as ‘‘angels.’’ But neither of these 
conclusions is reached by trained anthropologists whose studies of 
mankind are made by careful investigation. 

Biologists discover degraded species, such degradation having 
resulted from untoward environment and especially from the acqui- 
sition of parasitic habits; but the culture of mankind is not a pas- 
sive condition imposed by environment, but has all been acquired 
in the grand endeavor to create a new environment—better condi- 
tions for human happiness. Often individuals have become parasitic, 
and there are parasitic communities, like the gypsies, and history 
may even reveal to us parasitic tribes, whose existence has never 
yet been clearly pointed out. The fact remains, that these individ- 
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uals and communities, though parasitic, do not exemplify the culture 
by which they are surrounded. 

Again it must be noted that advances in culture are often made 
with unsteady steps. A new art may be invented a little too early 
to be generally adopted, and the struggles to the advanced position 
may be followed by a relapse into the former position, which lasts 
for a time; but no real industrial advance has ever been thoroughly 
accomplished and afterwards lost to mankind. In the same manner 
there is always a struggle for wiser and juster institutions, and states- 
men and reformers often try to accomplish that for which the people 
are not yet ready ; but no great principle of justice has ever been thor- 
oughly woven into the laws of a state to afterwards belost. Inthesame 
manner linguistic progress has been slow but constant. Not all re- 
forms and advantageous linguistic contrivances have at once succeed- 
ed ; yet the evolution of language, in all times and among all peoples, 
has been toward the better expression of thought. Philosophies, also, 
have steadily advanced from mythology to science. . Individuals 
have sometimes made a progress in philosophy beyond their times 
and have failed to establish their opinions immediately, but the 
philosophy of no body of people, no great race, has ever fallen back 
to more antique, more mythologic methods of interpreting phenom- . 
ena. The activities thus characterized are the products of the mind, 
and if mental products are forever slowly improving, the mental 
operations of which they are the product must be ever improving, 
and this can be shown by an analysis of the mental operations as 
they appear from time to time in the history of the races. 

There is a phenomenon which accompanies the substitution of 
higher for lower activities that is often mistaken for degradation. 
When a new art is developed some old art may be gradually replaced 
thereby. In this case the old art, as it slowly falls into disuse, ex- 
hibits less and less skill because the more thrifty adopt the new, the. 
less thrifty cling to the old. At the advent of European civilization 
on this continent, the Indian tribes were highly skilled in the fash- 
ioning of stone arrowheads, but when the people of a tribe were 
furnished with iron arrowheads by white men, or when they learned 
to fashion them from iron for themselves, the skill in the manufacture 
of stone arrowheads was gradually lost. The old art decayed be- 
cause it was supplanted by a new and a higher one. Everywhere 
in the progress of arts substitutions of this character have been 
made, and again and again the decay of the older arts has been 
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cited as a loss of culture, while, in fact, in every case an advance 
in culture is made. These substitutions occur not only in arts but 
in all human activities. Old institutions decay as new institutions 
take their place. Old languages decay and are forgotten because 
new and higher languages are learned. When civilization meets 
with savagery or barbarism it always teaches it a new language. 
Old opinions, too, decay as wiser opinions take their place. Thus 
it is that mythologies, with all their grand personification, with all 
their wonderful mythic histories, with all their poetic imagery, 
decay into folk-lore, the absurd ghost and demon stories of old 
crones and the childish tales of the nursery. ‘The decadence of 
activities that arises through the substitution of higher activities is 
not evidence of retrogression. 
' There is another class of changes which have been falsely inter- 
preted as evidences of cultural degradation. When the savage or 
barbarian borrows an activity from civilization, that activity may 
not at first be carried on with the same skill by the borrower as by 
those from whom it was taken. When the Chinese razeed European 
vessels and made of them junks, Chinese navigation was imptoved 
thereby, although the vessels themselves may not have been equal 
to the ships of the Europeans; but the art of navigation was not de- 
graded among Europeans by this change, while the art of the Chi- 
nese was in fact improved. When the barbarian adopts the fire-arms 
of civilization, he may prefer to use flint-locks instead of percussion- 
locks ; the use of fire-arms among the civilized is not degraded there- 
by, but the flint-lock guns of the barbarian are greatly superior to the 
crossbows which he used before. (The Muskoki Indians have organ- 
ized a government modelled somewhat after the civilized govern- 
ments of the States, yet this government has many of the old char- 
acteristics of tribal government; the upper and lower houses consti- 
ting the Muskoki legislature are but a modification of the old red 
and white fratri-councils. Now, there isa sense in which the Muskoki 
government may be considered a degradation from that of civiliza- 
tion, but in no sense are any people lowered in culture by its adop- 
tion. The Muskoki themselves have made a great step in the 
progress of institutional culture, and the white men have not been 
degraded thereby. When savage or barbaric peoples associate with 
civilized peoples they learn the civilized language and often aban- 
don their own. For a long time the new language is imperfectly 
spoken and is mastered but to a limited extent. There is a sense 
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in which it may be said that the language in passing from the higher 
to the lower people is degraded, but the civilized man is not degraded 
because the savage attempts to speak his tongue and the power of ex- 
pression of the savage is greatlyimproved thereby. Wherever Chris- 
tian civilization comes in contact with savagery, monotheism is taught, 
and the people speedily learn to believe in a Great Spirit and a just 
God, but such belief is always more or less tainted with polytheism 
and other abhorrent superstitions. There is a sense in which 
this phase of human philosophy is degraded by passing from the 
higher to the lower people, but the people from whom it is taken 
are not lowered in culture thereby and the people by whom it is 
adopted are greatly advanced in culture. In all cases, activities 
borrowed from a higher by a lower culture result in progress. 

It is a subject of frequent observation and remark that ignorant 
people suppose that all languages other than their own are not real 
languages but only jargons, and that the tones of unfamiliar lan- 
guages are not much better than brutish gruntings ; in like manner 
the unfamiliar and misunderstood habits and customs of aliens and 
strangers are but absurdities to the ignorant, and to such persons all 
human activities other than their own are but. the acts of fools. 
Somewhat of the same nature are many current opinions of savage 
and barbaric life. In civilization tribal peoples have often been 
characterized with all the prejudice of ignorance. Now there is a 
cheap scholarship which goes far and wide to collect these prejudiced 
and ignorant statements and bases upon them a theory of savage 
culture. By these easy lessons it is discovered that savagery isa 
state of perpetual warfare; that the life of the savage is one of cease- 
less bloodshed, that the men of this earliest stage of culture live but 
to kill and devour one another, and that infanticide is the common 
practice. Starting with man in this horrible estate these same 
scholars construct a theory of the evolution of mankind from sav- | 
agery to civilization as the transition from militancy to indus- 
trialism. Such is the Spencerian philosophy of human develop- 
ment, and it has many adherents. Human industries, like other 
human activities, have had their course of evolution, and militancy 
itself has been developed from lowly beginnings to an advanced 
stage of organization. ‘The savage tribes of mankind carried on 
petty warfares with clubs, spears, and bows and arrows. But these 
wars interrupted their peaceful pursuits only at comparatively long 
intervals. ‘The wars of barbaric tribes were on a larger scale and 
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more destructive of life; but there were no great wars until wealth 

was accumulated and men were organized into nations. The great 

wars began with civilization, and have continued to the present 

time. Steadily armies have become larger, and more thoroughly 

organized as naval and land forces, and the land forces as infantry, 

artillery, and cavalry ; and with the progress of civilization armies 

have been equipped with implements of warfare more and more de- 

structive. Savage warfare compares with modern warfare as the 

bow and arrow compare with the Gatling gun; as the stone club 

compares with the sixteen-inch Krupp rifle. May be the nineteenth 

century has had greater armies than ever before existed, and these 

forces have been armed with more terrible implements of destruction 

than ever before known, and the sacrifice of human life in the nine- 

teenth century has been greater perhaps than in any other such 

period of the history of the world. Warfare has had its course of 
evolution, as have all other human activities. That human progress - 
has been from militancy to industrialism is an error so great that it 

must necessarily vitiate any system of sociology or theory of culture 

of which it forms a part. 

The errors of the ignorant are often committed by inconsiderate 
travelers, who have reported that the tribes with which they met, 
now here, now there, were destitute of any real language ; that they 
had a few grunts, exclamations, and jargon words, and eked these 
out by the use of gesture speech, and many able scholars have ac- 
cepted these statements as facts. When a savage or barbaric tribe 
comes in contact with civilization there grows up between the two 
people a jargon of corrupted words derived from both languages. 
This jargon is always ephemeral and it rarely acquires the status of a 
language. Many travelers and scholars have mistaken such jargons 
for languages themselves and have inferred therefrom that tribal 
languages are exceedingly unstable. Again, the lower the grade of 
culture the smaller the number of people speaking one language. 
As we go back from civilization towards savagery, languages rapidly 
multiply, and this diversity of speech has strengthened some scholars 
in the notion that savage languages are rapidly changeable. ‘Thus 
there is a tendency among philologists to depreciate savage tongues 
and to consider them as composed of few words and incapable of 
expressing any great body of thought and as rapidly changing from 
generation to generation. On the other hand, whenever a savage 
language is thoroughly studied, it is invariably found to have a co- 
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pious vocabulary and to be highly organized by an indiseriminate 
variety of grammatic devices. When such languages are discovered, 
the difference between real savage languages and supposed savage 
languages is so great that at once retrogression is affirmed of them, 
the reasoning being something like this: ‘‘ Savage languages proper 
are of this low class, the characteristics of which have been given us 
by these travelers ; now, here is a language very much more highly 
developed: therefore, the people have been degraded from some 
civilized state.’’ In further support of this theory, the language 
itself is placed in a grade much higher than it deserves. A copious 
vocabulary is no evidence of high development. The law of grada- 
tion in this respect seems to be entirely misunderstood. The differ- 
ent thoughts possible even to savage minds are practically innumer- 
able, and every language, even that of the savage, is capable of 
expressing all of the thoughts possible to the people who use the 
language. It is a characteristic of the languages of savages that many 
words are necessary to express their thoughts, while in civilized lan- 
guages the same thoughts can be expressed with a smaller number of 
words. Given a body of thought, then, that language is the most 
highly developed which uses the smallest number of words for its ex- 
pression. Thisimprovement in the language, by which the fewer words 
can be used for the greater expression, is accomplished by the organiza- 
tion of the language through the development of parts of speech 
and the integration of the sentence. A language is high or low not 
by reason of the number of words which it contains but by reason 
of the degree of organization to which it has attained and the body 
of thought which it is competent to properly express. “This may be 
made clear by an illustration from the written language of numbers. 
In a written language there might be a character for each of the 
numbers to a hundred, and to express multiples of such numbers 
repetitions of the characters might be necessary. The notation of. 
such a language would thus have many characters, but it would not 
be highly developed. Again, the Roman system of numerals with 
which we are all acquainted has few characters but a very crude 
method of representing multiples of numbers by the use of these 
characters, and such a notation is of very low degree as compared 
with the Arabic system of notation, by which a few characters are 
used, the value of these depending upon their placement. In like 
manner in savage tongues there is a vast number of words which are 
exceedingly cumbrous when used in the expression of thought, from 
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‘the fact that the parts of speech are not differentiated nor the sen- 
tence organized. Usually those who devote themselves thoroughly 
to the study of savage languages clearly understand their low char- 
acter, while those who devote themselves to the study of the classical 
languages, having before them false models of excellence, seem 
always to exaggerate the value of the savage languages which have 
been thoroughly studied and to undervalue all other savage lan- 
guages, holding them to be properly characterized by the ignorant 
travelers. 

There is yet another class of errors to be noted. In the vast 
commingling of peoples through the enormous development of means 
of transportation in later civilization, everywhere savage and _ bar- 
baric peoples are associated more or less with civilized men. In this 
association, the lower races always borrow something of arts, insti- 
tutions, languages, and also of philosophic opinions—they borrow 
explanations of phenomena. Now, it is a curious fact that these 
borrowed opinions are often unrecognized as such by scholars, and 
hence savage and barbaric peoples are described as entertaining 
opinions far beyond the grade to which their indigenous culture 
would carry them. ‘These savage peoples are again and again repre- 
sented as believing in one God, as if in fact they were monotheists 
by autogenous culture. They are also represented as believing in 
angels, as believing in heaven or a ‘‘ happy hunting ground,’’ and 
as believing many other things which pertain not to savagery and 
barbarism but to civilization. 

To the metaphysician who juggles with formal logic, the light 
and the darkness can always be clearly distinguished as the light and 
the non-light or the darkness and the non-darkness. ‘lo the scien- 
tific man the absolute light and the absolute darkness are never 
found, but the phenomena of light and darkness cover infinite degrees 
of chiaroscuro, with absolute light on one hand and absolute dark- 
ness on the other, beyond the boundaries of observed phenomena 
and existent only in statement. To the scientific man it will not 
be necessary to explain that in defining stages of culture types only 
are characterized, between which infinite gradations are found, but 
the metaphysician will doubtless come in with his formal logic and 
fail to discover absolute barbarism and absolute civilization. This 
exposition is for scientific men who deal with phenomena—let the 
jugglers juggle. 

Having cleared the pathway through which we are to travel in 
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the consideration of this subject of the errors which cast deep shadows 
along the course, we can proceed to define ‘‘ barbarism’’ and 
‘*civilization’’ and point out the course of cultural progress involved. 


THE CHANGE IN ARTS. 


That which has elevated many of the tribes of mankind above 
savagery and into the stage which we call barbarism was the culti- 
. vation of the soil and the domestication of animals; and through 
these means their food-supply was greatly increased, and the more 
because the animals themselves were used as aids to agriculture. 
Yet further, horses and camels were used as means of transporta- 
tion. Barbarians also have dwellings of wood and stone; often 
these dwellings are communal, and thus compound houses were 
constructed for clans and even for tribes. It is worthy of note, 
also, that in these houses there was a family hearth, for chim- 
neys had been invented. Barbarians clothe themselves but slightly 
with furs, chiefly with textile fabrics, for they are skillful in spin- 
ning and weaving. They also have a good supply of culinary 
utensils, for they mould and burn clay and thus have abundant 
pottery. The barbarian not only has beasts of burden for means 
of transportation on land, but he traverses the rivers and meanders 
the shores of lakes and seas with boats propelled with oars. In this 
stage, the simple materials of nature on every hand are utilized— 
stone, copper, wood, shell, bone, and horn are fashioned into new 
shapes and often with great skill. But while they have tools they 
have no machinery; for example, there is no potter’s wheel, no 
grist mill, and no saw mill. 

While the materials already compounded by nature can be used 
by being fashioned as tools and utensils, the barbarian in his simplest 
estate cannot compound new materials or transmute one compound 
into another, for the metallurgical processes are yet undiscovered. 
He cannot reduce iron and copper and tin from their ores, and he 
cannot transform sand into glass. There was a discovery of this 
character which, in its ultimate results, transformed all the arts of 
mankind, namely, the reduction and use of iron. When iron tools 
were used the new implements given to man directly added to his 
skill and indirectly to his power. Illustrations of this fact are found 
on every ..and. There is one which serves our purpose here be- 
cause it bears so directly upon the progress of mankind towards a 
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higher state of culture. ‘Through the use of iron, naval architecture 
made an important advance ; rafts, dug-outs, wattle-boats and skin- 
boats were speedily superseded by superior water crafts; larger 
vessels, with masts and sails, by means of which men could navigate 
the rivers and seas, in large bodies and for long distances and far 
away from land. ‘Then the accumulation of wealth in the products 
of the soil, in woven fabrics, in iron, and copper, and silver, 
and gold, led to the establishment of a system of exchanges 
through fleets and caravans, and commerce was developed. ‘Then 
a medium of exchange and a measure of value was established by 
utilizing therefor iron, copper, silver, and gold, and the people had 
money. 

In barbarism the people largely lived in towns, each such town 
being an independent body-politic. At the same time there were 
many itinerant villages, as clans and small tribes were often nomadic, 
with flocks and herds. But when commerce was developed, towns 
grew into cities, and with increasing wealth there was increasing 
temptation to predatory forays, and at the same time the discovery 
of bronze and copper gave to barbaric warriors superior arms. 
Then it became necessary to defend the cities with their wealth 
and teeming population, and they were walled. 

At this stage the people have learned to burn brick, and a vast 
improvement in architecture has resulted therefrom. With the me- 
tallic tools which they have invented they can cut stone, and this 
also improves their architecture, and in the midst of every city there 
is a great temple. Sculpture too has highly developed and the 
temples are adorned with carvings of composite gods, strange beasts, 
and heroic men. 

The people have also become skillful in the manufacture and dec- 
oration of pottery, which is fashioned with the potter’s wheel ; there 
are forges in the cities, where the workers in iron and other metals 
ply their trade, and glass manufactories flourish. Away from the 
towns and along the water courses there are fields fertilized by waters 
taken from the rivers and used in irrigation ; sometimes the waters 
are trained into canals, to be distributed over the lands; sometimes 
the water is lifted from the streams by great wheels driven by the 
force of river currents, and the grain thus raised is ground by 
mills run by water-power. On the mountain-sides there are mines, 
where gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and precious stones ure-mined. 

Thus in this first civilization many industries are developed in 
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commerce, agriculture, mining, and manufactures, and a division of 
labor results therefrom unknown to barbarism. We may now look — 
back many centuries upon the countries of Eastern Europe, Western 
Asia, and Northern Africa and reconstruct in imagination the cities 
now buried, from whose ruins the scholars of the present time are 
exhuming the evidences of that first civilization. These cities are 
beautiful with temples and palaces adorned with sculptures and rude 
paintings; the people engage in many callings, are busy on every 
hand. From some of them caravans go to trade with other cities ; 
from others ships depart on like errands; everywhere the people 
have become travelers, and the travelers are traders, robbers, and 
scholars. 

It is not proposed to set forth the great industrial achievements 
of modern civilization by which the powers of nature have been dis- 
covered and utilized by mankind ; it is simply intended to explain 
the first form of civilization, that it may be distinguished from an- 
terior barbarism. 


THE CHANGE IN INSTITUTIONS. 


Barbaric society is tribal society of the highest form. ‘Tribes are 
organized on a basis of kinship, actual or artificial. The largest or 
highest body politic is a group of kindred, the kinship being reck- 
oned in every possible way, not only through streams of blood and 
lines of marital affinity, but also byadoption. ‘The subordinate units 
of such a tribal state are themselves organized by more restricted 
lines of kinship, but the whole organization, from thé highest to 
the lowest unit, is dependent upon kinship. ‘This kinship system of 
state organization exists in savage as well as barbaric society, but the 
most essential difference between the barbaric state and the savage 
state is this: In savagery the kindship reckoned through the mother 
is of primary importance, and children belong to the clan of the 
mother; in the barbaric state the most important kinship is through 
males, and children belong to the clan of the father. Under the 
barbaric form of the kinship state patriarchies are often established 
and power is gathered in the hands of the patriarch—the leader of a 
group of people composed of his own immediate family, his sons’ 
families, and their retainers, together with the flocks and herds that 
are possessed by the group. But patriarchal society is not primor- 
dial, nor is it universal at some distinct stage of culture. It is 
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rather accidental and the outgrowth of that nomadic life which re- 

“sults from the accumulation of flocks and herds and the neglect of 
agriculture and the consequent necessity of roaming from district 
to district to obtain sustentation for the growing flocks and herds. 
Thus, patriarchal society belongs to barbarism, not to savagery, and 
is an accidental concomitant thereof and not an essential character- 
istic. 

In setting forth the evolution of barbarism into civilization it be- 
comes necessary to confine the exposition to Eastern Europe, West- 
ern Asia and Northern Africa, and, to a large extent, to one great 
stock of people—the Aryan race—together with the other stocks, 
as the Egyptian, the Semitic, and Turanian races, whose history is 
involved in that of the Aryan and with whom they were inextricably 
mixed, and whose ultimate destiny was controlled by the progress 
of Aryan culture. On the other hand, some Aryan peoples are not 
included, from the fact that they severed themselves from the body 
of the people and entered upon an independent history. The cen- 
ter of this world was the Mediterranean Sea, and from its shores, 
far away in every direction, the peoples were scattered whose history 
was involved in one vast interdependent system—for the culture of 
every one reacted upon the culture of every otherone. Throughoutall 
the region thus indicated, tribal towns and nomadic villages existed. 
Gradually, the more prosperous towns became centers of power and 
population. Less powerful tribes became subject to and dependent 
upon more powerful tribes, and gradually many tribal towns became 
city states, and these city states were transitional bodies politic 
between barbarism and civilization. A city state was usually organ- 
ized somewhat on this plan: The city itself, bounded by defensive 
walls, was occupied by some tribe—a body of kindred divided into 
clans. About the walls were gathered the subjugated tribes—they 
often being divided into clans and held as retainers or slaves. ‘Thus 
it was that a state became something more than a homogeneous body 
of kindred,—a body politic composed of many bodies of kindred. 
The ruling body still had a tribal organization and often the subject 
bodies had more or less of tribal organization; yet such tribal 
organization was weak and often broke down, so that the subject 
bodies were hordes of people in part or wholly disorganized and 
to a large extent, without autonomous government, but having 
something of organization and government imposed upon them by 
the ruling tribe of the walled city. 
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In this stage, when the city states were developed, a new principle 
of organization was introduced—that of ranks; so that the people 
belong to higher or lower classes, and with this gradation there was, 
to some extent, a division of operative functions—that is, the differ- 
ent grades followed different occupations—and everywhere efforts 
were made to preserve rank distinctions by the establishment of laws 
preventing intermarriage between the ranks. 

Such is a general outline of the city states of the Mediterranean 
World as they appeared in the transition between barbarism and 
civilization. 

Then these city states made war on one another, and alliances were 
formed for offensive and defensive purposes; and out of alliances 
and conquests city states were organized into nations with territorial 
boundaries. It is to be noted, that alliances seemed to perform but 
a minor share in the reorganization—conquest the major share. In 
these earlier conquests no attempt was made to impose upon con- 
quered city states new institutions and new religions. They were, 
at first, required simply to acknowledge allegiance and to pay trib- 
ute. A nation thus organized had its capital at some central city, 
about which were gathered the people, thoroughly organized by a 
central government in such a manner that the most perfect solidar- 
ity was secured. ‘The outlying subject cities had also their local or- 
ganizations, more or less of the same character, so that each depend- 
ent city had its own institutions organized under: the sanctions of 
its own religion. 

In this manner, the nations of the Old World were first organized, 
and the nations were essentially tax-gathering bodies. No attempt 
was made, at first, to so re-organize the society of such nations as 
to secure general homogeneity and interdependence of parts and 
that unification which gives solidarity. 


Now, this general statement of the organization of the first nations . 


of the world applies not so much to a time as to a state or a condi- 
tion of affairs; for progress was not uniform in time throughout the 
whole world, but the progress to this stage was now here, now 
there, at different times, and the development from this stage to 
something higher was also now here, now there, at different times. 
Still nation warred on nation, and alliances were formed for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes, and conquest extended from some great 
city capital of a nation over vast areas—sometimes from a center 
on the Nile, sometimes from a center on the Euphrates, sometimes 
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from a center on the shores of the Mediterranean—and, at last, great 
conquerors dreamed of being masters of the world. Gradually, the 
lesson was learned, that universal empire can be but transient without 
the universal adoption of the institutions and religions and even the 
languages of the conquerors. ‘Then the attempt was made to more 
thoroughly organize nations, so that there should be a homogeneity 
and interdependence of parts and unification through the central 
government and solidarity throughout. ‘he first attempts to or- 
ganize with such ends in view were made by establishing govern- 
ments over conquered cities and provinces, the governors themselves 
being selected by the central authority and held to be officers and 
servants of the chief ruler, to whom they were responsible for all 
their acts and from whom the authority for local government was 
derived and supported. ‘Thus it was that a new class of nations was 
developed—nations organized for the collection of tribute and the 
establishment of solidarity. 

It must be noted here that the history of the development of bar- 
barism into civilization in Western Europe was not quite the same 
as in Eastern Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa. The 
nationalization of tribes was accomplished in the eastern land much 
earlier than in the western. When the time came for the conquest 
and consequent nationalization of Western Europe, the great con- 
querors and rulers had learned the value of national solidarity, and 
everywhere the attempt was made to organize the conquered tribes 
in the great national states upon the new basis. ‘These western 
tribes of barbarians, therefore, did not, to any great extent, pass 
through the stages of city states and tribute-paying dependencies, 
but were incorporated as integral parts of consolidated nations 
through the agency of the feudal system. The ruler of each tribe 
became directly an officer of the central government—a feudal lord 
—by whom or through whom taxes were gathered by the central 
government, by whom and through whom allegiance was demanded, 
and through whom justice was administered. Thus it was that a 
new line of history was followed in Western Europe. 

In modern times, the savage and barbaric tribes are incorporated 
into nations not only without going through the stage of city states 
and tribute-paying dependencies but also without going through the 
forms vf feudal organization. ‘They are at once absorbed into the 
body politic by territorial boundaries. 

The development of states in Eastern Asia followed a somewhat 
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different course from that which has been pointed out. In the 
Mediterranean states, as they have been defined, changes were more 
abrupt and more radical, because, through the navigation of the 
Mediterranean, conquests were extended more widely and a greater 
number of tribes and nations and more heterogeneous cultures were 
involved, and the comparison of institutions was on a much grander 
scale and the competition was much more vigorous. In the far 
East, the process of integration was, in the main, around a few cen- 
ters and barbaric tribes were steadily absorbed into these great 
centralized nationalities. Dynasties were changed from within 
rather than from without, and progress was autogenous rather than 
by acculturation. For this reason, organization by ranks, which 
became castes, played a much larger part, and tribal organization 
was engrafted on national organization, so that the states were or- 
ganized upon a new plan as nations, but the subordinate units often 
preserved tribal organization. There are many other distinctions 
to be noted which may not be entered upon here. 

In the progress of integration by which tribes were organized into 
states there was another change in the differentiation of the func- 
tions of government. In barbarism the government is the council, 
the chief members of which are the executive officers of the tribal 
state. Gradually in later barbarism and early civilization barbaric 
chiefs became kings of nations, usually not dependent upon councils, 
but rather gathering about them deliberative bodies more or less 
subservient to the royal will. Yet from time to time there was a 
contest between the throne and the council or parliament for su- 
premacy. In early barbarism the council was also the court; in 
early civilization the crown and the council contended with each 
other for judicial powers and prerogatives, and out of this contest 
grew courts. Sometimes the courts were first organized as parlia- 
mentary committees, with power to hear and report, then gradually 
to hear and decide, and when such parliamentary committees were 
authorized to render judgments they were courts in fact. But often 
the rulers themselves established their claims to be the fountains of 
justice ; but as questions for decision multiplied, they were compelled 
to delegate judicial powers to subordinate officers ; in this manner 
also courts were organized. When priestly orders were founded, 
certain religious offenses were punished by the priests, and the 
offenders judged by the priests, and the ecclesiastical courts were de- 
veloped ; such courts always strove to extend their jurisdiction and 
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ofttimes they succeeded, so as to include certain crimes and misdea- 
meanors, and, rarely, so as to include certain civil cases. 

Thus with the integration of the nation, there was an organiza- 
tion of government based more or less thoroughly upon a differen- 
tiation of the functions of government into the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments. 

With this integration of the civilized nation and organization of 
the civilized government, there was a development of civilized law. 
In barbarism, personal law, which regulated the relations of indi- 
viduals to one another, simply regulated the relations of kindred 
one to another, for all the members of a body politic were kindred by 
consanguinity and affinity, and within these bodies degrees and kinds 
of relationship were considered together with relative age. When 
tribes were destroyed by being merged into nations, the relations of 
people not akin were to be regulated by law; thereupon a new prin- 
ciple was incorporated, namely: the authority of the superior in 
rank. 

Marriage law also was changed. In savagery and early barbarism 
marriage is by legal appointment within prescribed groups and 
wholly under the control of clan authority. But this general law 
was modified in three distinct ways, each of which became more or 
less regulated by law, so that many tribes practiced marriage by. 
capture, marriage by duel, or marriage by elopement. In later 
barbarism often patriarchies were established and great powers were 
gathered into the hands of patriarchial chiefs, and thus marriage by 
gift and by sale were sometimes established. When tribal society 
collapsed and civilization was organized on its ruins, a much wider 
personal choice in marriage was secured, and the marriage contract 
became a religious rather than a civil institution. 

In the transition from barbarism to civilization another change 


-was wrought in personal law relating to crimes. In barbarism all 


bodily injury, whether malicious or accidental, was looked upon as a 
wrong committed against the individual and his kindred. Wrongs 
of this character were righted by the clansmen, who claimed ‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’’ and a life for a life ; clansmen 
were sometimes appeased by the payment of a price, so that a life 
and a limb had its property value affixed. With the organization 
of the civilized state crime was changed from a personal offence to a 
state offence and it was no longer avenged or compounded, but was 
punished. 
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In savagery the tenure of most property was communal in the clan. 
It still continued in this condition in barbarism, except that often 
the patriach or chief of the clan was possessed of the property of 
his people by legal fiction, though usually he could not part with it 
without the consent of his clansmen, as he held it but in trust. In 
civilization movable property at once became personal property, the 
tenure being in individuals. In barbarism the tenure of land was 
usually by clan or by tribe and the holdings for agricultural pur- 
poses were rotated and repartitioned from time to time. As movable 
property was the first to become personal the term ‘‘ personal pro- 
perty’’ became attached thereto. Immovable property (real estate) 
was long held by clan and tribe and family or in feof of the crown or 
of feudal lords. But gradually the tenure in severalty to real estate 
has been established in civilization and landed property is in fact 
personal property. The barbaric practice survives in the name but 
has disappeared in practical affairs. 

It has thus been seen that the institutional change from barbarism _ 
to civilization was a change first in the constitution of the state itself, 
a change in the form of government, and a change in the principles 
of law. 

The purposes of this exposition are completed when the change of 
barbaric institutions into civilized institutions is explained and the 
latter properly characterized. The vast development of national 
constitutions, forms of government, and legal systems, witnessed 
through the course of civilization, belongs to another subject. 


THE CHANGE IN LANGUAGE, 


The development of barbarism into civilization wrought important 
changes in language. In the first place grammatic forms were more 
thoroughly systematized, in the second place the parts of speech 
were more thoroughly differentiated, and as a consequence the sen- 
tences proper were organized, in the third place words became more 
thoroughly representative of distinct unqualified ideas, and in the 
fourth place new words were developed to express the new ideas 
of civilization. Into this branch of the subject it is not proposed to 
enter on the present occasion, from the fact that a knowledge of 
the structure of barbaric languages is necessary to its elucidation, 
and such knowledge is as yet the property of but a small number 
of philologists, and hence this subject could not be made intelligible 
was a great agency in the progress of culture. 
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to persons not specialists in this department of research. But there 
is a linguistic art which was highly developed at this stage and which 

In savagery picture-writings were invented. In barbarism picture- 
writings were developed into hieroglyphs. Hieroglyphic writing 
was a great improvement upon picture-writing, as it could be utilized 
in a much larger field of expression. Yet to a large éxtent hiero- 
glyphics were esoteric. Their knowledge was confined to the few, 
and the few obtained this knowledge with great labor; and the 
people at large rather looked upon such a writing as something oc- 
cult, and as an agency for the practice of sorcery. So to a large 
extent it remained in the custody of the priest-doctors. But the 
record of the lore of this time was hieroglyphic, and the lore itself 
was a mixture of cosmogonies, genealogies, religions, and laws. It 
was sometimes in poetic form, and often contained much proverbial 
wisdom. During the course of events by which the city states were 
organized into tribute-paying nations the various hieroglyphic sys- 
tems came into competition, and they were examined and compared 
by travelers and priest-doctor scholars. Probably the original pur- 
pose of this comparison was the study of the lore embodied therein, 
but the result was the same ; the herioglyphics themselves coming to 
be primary subjects of study, gradually there was developed there- 
from alphabetic systems. ‘Thus alphabets were invented, not at once, 
as fully developed systems of writings, but by a multiplicity of minute 
changes in the direction of simplification and intelligibility. 

When alphabets were invented there was a great development of 
literature in history, philosophy, and poetry. 

It is not necessary for present purposes to explain the develop- 
ment of language through the course of civilization, though the 
theme is attractive. The change in structure exhibited in ancient 
Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and other languages has been very great, 
for out of them have been developed English, French, and German— 
languages worthy of the stages of culture to which they belong, and 
as immeasurably superior to the languages from which they were 
produced as instruments for the expression of thought as the Arabic 
system for the notation of numbers is superior to the Roman system. 


THE CHANGE IN OPINIONS. 


Opinions constitute philosophies. ‘They relate to the origin and 
constitution of the universe, or such of it as is within the current 
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knowledge of the time. ‘They relate to the explanation of all phe- 
nomena of nature and of society. Now the fundamental character- 
istics of the philosophy of barbarism are these: The universe is 
centered about and subservient to the part of the world occupied by 
the barbaric tribe. All of nature outside of mankind, is conceived 
to be governed by invisible personages, by a tribe of gods who con- 
trol the operations of nature, the succession of day and night, the 
changing of the seasons, the coming and going of winds and storms. 
These same personages are supposed to take a more or less active 
part in the affairs of men. They are endowed with passions and 
ambitions like unto men, but their powers are superhuman. Beneath 
these there are supposed to be other tribes of mysterious beings, the 
demons that hide among the rocks, that dwell in the depths of the 
sea, that inhabit the rivers and springs, that are concealed in the 
dark forests. These also go about the world performing many won- 
derful feats and often take part in the affairs of men. All phe- 
nomena the origin of which is not immediately apparent are attrib- 
uted to these invisible beings, the gods or the demons. In the 
development of simple barbaric tribes into city states and into 
tribute-paying nations, these nature gods pass through an interest- 
ing transformation. ‘Their identification with the phenomena of 
nature is lost, and fart passu with this loss they are more highly 
invested with mental and moral attributes; so that each god ulti- 
mately comes to be the representative of some psychic activity and 
often of some social or industrial function. ‘Thus there comes to 
be a god of war, a god of peace, a god of love, a god of revelry, a 
god of invention, and so forth. ‘Thus it was that physitheism was 
transformed into psychotheism. Then psychotheism underwent a 
change. It has already been pointed out that in the early history 
of the organization of nations there grew up a comparative study of 
lores, that is, of the bodies of opinion entertained by different 
nations that come in contact with one another. ‘The comparative 
study of languages was but a concomitant study of lores, of opinions, 
of philosophies. Now this comparative study of philosophies related 
chiefly to mythologies. The early scholars of civilization discovered 
many similarities in the mythologies extant at the time, and that led 
them to the interesting conclusion that all of these mythologies were 
originally one, and that the differences discovered by them re- 
sulted from corruption due to imperfect transmission from age to 
age. With this theory as their fundamental postulate analysis and 
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comparison were pushed far. In the course of this investigation 
many very different schools of philosophy were developed, but they 
may all be classified in a general way into two groups, one group 
having a tendency to resolve all mythologies into one system and to 
explain all mythologic tales as allegories relating to the physical and 
moral world. The philosophies of the other school tended more 
and more toward destructive criticism and a disbelief in all mythol- 
ogy. ‘To them myths gradually became idle tales, and the gods the 
creatures of fancy. Some of the ancient philosophers thus became 
profound theists, others profound atheists. 

Into this contest of philosophies a new factor was introduced, 
which ultimately had great influence in the progress of philosophy. 
When the great consolidated and thoroughly organized nations were 
founded, when kings aspired to universal rule, the philosophies 
which tended to the unification of these religions were adopted by 
these rulers, to become the foundations of the religions of the states 
which they governed. Monotheism was the central idea of these 
philosophies, and monotheism now began to be the basis of state 
religions. ‘Thus it was that psychotheism with its many gods was 
transformed into monotheism, and governments became propa- 
gandists of religions. 

With the change in theology there was a change in religion. In 
barbarism, domestic worship was ancestor worship, or the worship 
of the tutelar deity of the clan in some other form; with the destruc- 
tion of the clan by civilization the worship of the ancestor and 
tutelar deity fell into decay and the tribal worship developed into 
worship of the national gods, and was chiefly public, though many 
religious observances remained, intended to propitiate the minor 
deities and demons. © 

In early civilization the office of priest-doctor was divided and 
two professional classes were established, ecclesiastics and_physi- 
cians, the one for thé cure of the soul, the other for the healing of 
the body, though ever and anon the priests claimed superhuman 
powers in the cure of diseases. 

The philosophy of ancient civilization has thus been defined ; 
the philosophy of modern civilization into which it has been devel- 
oped is not a part of our subject. 
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THE CHANGE OF MENTATIONS. 


In barbarism men had learned the simple rules in arithmetic. 
The organization of the first great tax-gathering nation of which 
we have knowledge, on the banks of the Nile, ultimately led to the 
gathering of a vast population within the valley, so that it became 
necessary to utilize all the flood waters of the river in the fertiliza- 
tion of the soil to produce the food necessary to support the vast 
population gathered in the desert-bound valley. ‘Then land-mensu- 
ration was invented; and time-mensuration, as the people became 
dependent on the seasons; when qooneney was invented mathemat- 
ical reasoning was born. 

When the great scholars of many nations had studied and compared 
many languages, many political systems and laws, and especially 
when they had studied and compared many systems of mythology 
and found that opinions were immeasurably diverse, they made _ the 
still deeper discovery that men had everywhere reasoned on false 
analogies; and in order that they might discover the truth itself, 
they sought to discover some method by which they could identify 
truth when found—some test of truth, some miraculous talisman 
that would glow when truth was spoken! In this search for the 
touchstone of truth, they said to themselves: ‘*’The human mind 
is primarily endowed with fundamental principles by which all 
opinions may be tested. Fundamental principles—major premises— 
are the glowing talismans of truth.’’ It was introverted thought 
that led to this conclusion. With these primordial principles, which 
every thinker believed he discovered within himself, the machinery 
of formal logic was devised. This formal logic led to a new phil- 
osophy which never extended very far so as to lead great bodies of 
men into methods of interpreting nature. Still, it was a philosophy 
which gained credence among the few and by which some of the _ 
phenomena of nature received interpretation among these few. So 
strangely, indeed, early civilization developed mathematical reason- 
ing by which the truth itself is reached and also metaphysical reason- 
ing, which leads only to the realm of plantasms. 

The most important acquisition to intellectual activity ever gained 
by man is the power of inductive reasoning beyond the penetration 
of the senses*and beyond senuous conceptions and into a realm in 
which conclusions are reached which are apparently contradicted by 
the senses and by experience. Mr. Lester F. Ward, a vice-president 
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of this Society, has with great acumen and skill shown how often 
the phenomena of nature are misleading as they are presented di- 
rectly to the mind. ‘To the senses the earth is standing still and the 
heavens are revolving about it. This is the direct teaching of our 
perceptions. But the reason is carried by many inductions to the 
conclusion that the seeming motiotis of the stars from east to west 
are indeed but measures of the motion of the earth on its axis from 
west to east. ‘To all sensuous perceptions material things disappear 
and are annihilated—something becomes nothing. On the other 
hand, to the same sensuous perceptions creations appear; out of 
nothing something comes, and yet in spite of the constant averment 
of the senses the grand induction is reached that matter cannot be 
created or destroyed. ‘That motion comes to an end is ever the 
experience of the senses. In fact it seems to be observed in every 
moment of wakefulness; and that it might be brought into existence 
from a state of rest seems to be a constant observation. Thus the 
senses attest to the belief that motion can be created or destroyed. 
Yet in spite of universal sensuous perceptions the grand induction 
has been reached that motion is persistent ; and in general though- 
out the phenomena of nature, that which first appears to observation 
is but appearance; the verity is discovered only by profound inves- 
tigation. 

This power to reach inductive conclusions in opposition to cur- 
rent and constant sensuous perceptions is the greatest acquisition of 
civilized culture. 

With the advent of civilization a new class of mental activities 
developed. The desire to know had existed throughout the whole 
course of culture, but in civilization this desire found new expression 
in scientific research. It has already been noted that the arts of 
civilization made men travelers and thus made men scholars, for the 
travelers wherever they went found new arts, new institutions, new 
languages, and new opinions which challenged their attention and 
they were led into comparative studies. It is a curious fact that in 
the development of any new science the term comparative is usually 
taken as a part of its name, for it is at once seen that the new science 
arises out of the adoption of new lines of comparison. ‘Thus quite 
early in civilization the science of comparative jurisprudence was 
developed. Out of this came what was called at first ‘‘the law of 
nations,’’ which must not be confounded with international law, 
the law of nations being the formulated code or system of 
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principles discovered to exist in the laws of all nations. In like 
manner the comparative study of languages led to early development 
of the science of philology ; so at the very dawn of civilization many 
new sciences were born, men engaged in research for the sake of 
discovering new truths and in so doing sought for and collected new 
facts and made new and various comparisons, and it was in this 
manner that scientific research was instituted. Along the entire 
course of culture it had been well known that knowledge would be 
utilized to secure benefits; in civilization it was discovered that 
knowledge could be increased and increasing benefits would result 
therefrom. In the earlier stages of culture invention led to dis- 
covery: ‘The utilization of knowledge led to new knowledge ; but 
in civilization research led the way and the increasing knowledge 
was utilized by invention to secure new benefits. Thus research 
increases science, and science is applied to useful purposes, and 
scientific research belongs to civilization only. Early invention 
grew out of the physical wants and desires of mankind and was di- 
rected towards their supply. In civilization invention was directed 
into new channels and man began to invent methods and instruments 
of research. Thus it was that the mental activities of man were 
greatly increased by civilization. 

It is not a part of the present task to exhibit the course of intel- 
lectual progress through civilization; this would lead to the history 
of the invention of scientific instruments and appliances for investi- 
gation by which the human senses are extended into realms of per- 
ception at first unknown to civilization; such, for example, as the 
invention of the telescope, the microscope, and the spectroscope, 
and the method by which the earth is weighed with the pendulum, 
and by which, with measured angles and mathematical formule, 
the distances of the stars are learned. It would also lead us to a con- 
sideration of the growth of inductive reasoning, by which facts are _ 
classified into groups and groups of groups are made until conclusions 
are reached of such great proportions that only minds trained by the 
handling of these inductions through all their stages are able to 
grasp them. It would lead us to a consideration of the methods of 
reasoning by which the apparent dome of the heavens has been re- 
solved into an infinitude of space filled with an infinity of worlds. 
It would also lead us to a consideration of the methods by which the 
mountains and the lakes and the seas and all material objects have 
been resolved in knowledge into minute and almost infinitesimal 
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atoms and by which heat, light, and electricity have been discovered 
to be but modes of motion. It would lead us also into consideration 
of the subject of the evolution of worlds and the evolution of life 
itself. All of this belongs to the history of civilization. 

Let us return then, to a brief characterization of savagery, bar- 
barism, and civilization; and in order that it may be laconic, all 
qualifications and provisos must be neglected. 

The age of savagery is the age of stone; the age of barbarism the 
age of clay; the age of civilization the age of iron. 

The savage propels his canoe-with a paddle; the barbarian propels 
his boat with oars; the civilized man navigates the sea with ships 
propelled by sails. 

In savagery, music is only rythm’; in barbarism it is rythm and 
melody ; in civilization it is rythm, melody, and harmony. 

The age of savagery is the age of kinship clan, when maternal kin- 
ship is held most sacred; the age of barbarism is the age of kinship 
tribes, when paternal kinship is held most sacred; the age of civil- 
ization is the age of nations, when territorial boundaries are held 
most sacred. 

In savagery, law is designed to secure peace; in barbarism, to 
secure peace and authority ; in civilization, to secure peace, authority 
and justice. 

In savagery, law extends only to kindred; in barbarism, to kin- 
dred and retainers; in civilization, to all the people of the nation. 

The age of savagery is the age of sentence words; the age of bar- 
barism the age of phrase words; the age of civilization the age of 
idea words. 

In savagery, picture-writings are used ; in barbarism, hieroglyphs ; 
in civilization, alphabets. 

In savagery, there is no verb ‘‘to be;’’ in barbarism, there is no 
verb ‘*to read;’’ in civilization, verbs are resolved into parts of 
speech. 

In savagery, beast polytheism prevails; in barbarism, nature 
polytheism; in civilization, monotheism. 

In savagery, a wolf is an oracular god; in barbarism, it is a 
howling beast; in civilization, it is a connecting link in systematic 
zoology. 

In savagery, the powers of nature are feared as evil demons; in 
barbarism, the powers of nature are worshiped as gods; in civiliza- 
tion, the powers of nature are apprenticed servants. 

16 
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In savagery, men can only count; in barbarism, they have arith- 
metic; in civilization, they understand geometry. 

In savagery, vision is limited by opinion; in barbarism, vision is 
limited by horizon; in civilization, vision is limited by the powers 
of the telescope and microscope. 

In savagery, reason is based on zocmorphic analogies; in barbar- 
ism, on anthropomorphic analogies; in civilization, on intrinsic 
homologies. 


To those who have heard my addresses on this subject and by 
whom I have not failed to be understood it will appear that I have 
denied many of the fundamental propositions of that school of 
philosophy which extends the methods of biotic evolution to the 
realm of mankind. I have affirmed that the man and the beast 
belong to different kingdoms of nature, and that the law of animal 
evolution is not the law of human progress. I have denied that man 
has progressed by the survival of the fittest in the struggle for ex- 
istence, and I have affirmed that old philosophy that human progress 
is by human endeavor, exhibited in the effort to utilize the powers 
and materials of nature by his inventions; in the effort to establish 
peace and justice; in the effort to express thought by the invention 
of language; in the effort to learn the truth by investigating the 


' phenomena of the universe; and in every effort of intellectual ac- 


tivity. This same philosophy which affirms the futility of endeavor 
is the philosophy of ‘‘let alone.’’ It is the philosophy that asks 
the question of scepticism: ‘‘What do social classes owe tu one 
another?’’ It is the philosophy of the robber who fears to encounter 
the wronged owner; it is the philosophy of the murderer who asks 
the question of denial: ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ Metaphysics, 
the philosophy ‘of Aristotle, was the cloud which hid the sun of truth 
from mankind through the middle—the dark ages. Should the phi- 
losophy of Spencer, which confounds man with the brute and denies 
the efficacy of human endeavor, become the philosophy of the twen- 
tieth century, it would cover civilization with a pall and culture 
would again stagnate. But science rends that pall, and mankind 
moves on to a higher destiny. Now, let me return to my theme: 

The greatest intellectual discovery of savagery was the discovery 
of the difference between the animate and the inanimate, between 
the organic and inorganic, between the living world and the dead 
world ; but the discovery having been made, the animals were deified 
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and believed to be the authors and movers of the world of phenom- 
ena. The greatest intellectual achievement of barbarism was the 
discovery of the limited powers of animals; but the discovery 
having been made, the powers and wonders of nature were deified 
and given the forms of men. ‘The greatest intellectual achievement 
of civilization was the discovery of the physical explanation of the 
powers and wonders of the universe, and the intellectual superiority 
of man, by which he becomes the master of those powers and the 
worker of wonders. 

In savagery, the beasts are gods; in barbarism, the gods are men ; 
in civilization, men are as gods, knowing good from evil. 


The above, constituting the annual address of the retiring presi- 
dent, was delivered March 16, 1886, at the 107th regular meeting 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington. ‘There were present 
on special invitation the members of the Philosophical, Biological, 
Chemical, and Women’s Anthropological Societies, and other friends 
of the Society. 


THE Allgemeine Deutsche Hebammen-Zeitung, February 1st, 1888, 


is our authority for the following : 


The role played by woman among the Montenegrins seems to be 

an unhappy one. ‘This would appear from the fact that in that 
country the birth of a daughter is viewed as almost a misfortune, or 
at least as a disappointment. ‘This idea prevails even to the highest 
classes. When a daughter is born to a family the father must step 
across the threshold of his house with downcast eyes, as if to show 
that he begged the forgiveness of his friends and’ acquaintances. 
If several daughters are born in succession the mother must summon 
seven priests, who bless oil and sprinkle it around. Besides this 
the threshold of the house must be replaced by a new one, because 
is is generally believed that on the wedding night the house was 
bewitched by evil powers. 
- On the contrary, the birth of a boy is celebrated with great re- 
joicings, which are shared in by all friends and acquaintances. 
Among the many good wishes which the parents frequently receive, 
this one is probably the most peculiar—namely, the wish that the 
young male scion will not die in bed but on the field of battle. 
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THE GUAHIVOS INDIANS. 


This tribe of Indians reside on the river Ariare, 150 miles from 
San Martin in New Granada, S. A. They were described by Hum- 
boldt as difficult to fix to the soil. They would rather feed on stale 
fish, centipedes, and worms than cultivate a little spot of ground. 
They were visited in 1885 by E. A. Wallace, who describes them in 
Timehri (N. S. I, 1887, 310-319). All the men carry bows and 
arrows, and some a long blowpipe in addition. ‘The arrows are 
about 7 feet long and are furnished with a blade of bamboo as sharp 
as a razor, from 12 to 15 inches long by 2 inches wide. They now 
live on game, fish, maize, cassava, and plantains. The men wear 
a lap of bark cloth but the women use a piece about 4 feet square, 
which they draw across the body under one arm and fasten over 
the other shoulder. Men and women were all more or less painted 
in red and blue, especially about the face, chest, and arms. 

Contrary to Humboldt, Mr. Wallace describes the Guahivos as 
short, sturdy, and muscular, and more decidedly red than other 
tribes. They are exceeding skillful with the bow and arrow. When 
a turtle is seen floating on the water they shoot an arrow high into 
the air, which, falling, pierces the shell of the animal. The arrows 
are fitted with a loose head, triangular in shape, very heavy, and 
made of hard wood. ‘The head is attached to the shaft by a long 
piece of twine, which is wound several times around it. When the 
turtle dives the shaft becomes detached and floating on the surface 
enables the hunter to follow the game. 

The men wear pieces of reed, about four inches long, passed 
through the ears, nose, and lower lip. The Guahivos women spin 
wild cotton, but all their hammocks were made of twine procured 
from Brazil, which is a kind of tibiserie, but much finer, darker in 
color, and better made than that seen in Demerara. The Guahivos 
have no means of intoxication and refuse to drink stimulants. They 
take a curious powder like snuff, which has an opiate effect. This 
substance seems to be prepared from a gum called yopa. Humboldt 
also mentions this peculiar habit of taking zzofo. They chew the 
wood of a plant which enables them to travel great distances with- 
out fatigue. The earth-eating habit attributed to the Guahivos by 
Kingsley is denied by Humboldt, 
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DR. RINK’S ESKIMO TRIBES. 


Dr. RINK’S “ESKIMO TRIBES.” 
BY JOHN MURDOCH, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


This work* is the most important contribution to the general 
history of the Eskimos that has appeared for many years, perhaps 
the most important since the same writer’s ‘‘ Tales and Traditions 
of the Eskimos.’’ 

Dr. Rink, from his long residence in Greenland, his great famil- 
iarity with the Eskimo language and his extended acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject, is perhaps better fitted than any 
man living to choose with discrimination from the vast stores of 
observations collected by various explorers and to draw valuable 
conclusions from this material. 

In this work he has presented in an extended form the opinions 
which he has expressed in previous articles in regard to the early 
migrations of the Eskimos. In his previous writings he has as- 
signed particular importance to the arguments to be derived from 
the study of language and traditions. In the present work all his 
formal arguments are drawn from the study of arts, habits, and cus- - 
toms, including religion and folklore, leaving the linguistic argu- 
ment to be presented at the end of the book in the form of a care- 
fully prepared comparative vocabulary. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first is entitled 
“The Eskimo Tribes; their common origin, their dispersion, and 
their diversities in general.’? The purpose of this section is (in 
the author’s words) ‘‘to show what conclusions it is possible to 
draw from the mode of life, the customs and usages of the Eskimos, 
so far as regards the migrations by which they have spread over 
their present territory.” But the writer explicitly disclaims any 
decided opinion on the vexed question, ‘‘ Whether the cradle of 
the race was in America or Asia.’’ Any one who has given atten- 
tion to the history of the Eskimos will, I think, agree with Dr. Rink 


*The Eskimo Tribes: Their Distribution and Characteristics, especially in 
Regard to Language. With a comparative vocabulary and a sketch-map. By 
Dr. Henry Rink. [Vol. XI of the “* Meddelelser om Grgnland.”] Copenhagen 
and London, 1887. 8vo, pp. 163. 
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that the time has not yet come for an expression of opinion upon 
this question. 

Starting with the ancestors of the present Eskimos, established 
in a common home somewhere on this continent, Dr. Rink’s theory 
of their dispersion, in brief, is as follows: 

Though the Eskimos are undoubtedly all of one race, which is 
shown, as Dr. Rink has already pointed out, by the marvellous 
similarity in their culture and language from one side of the con- 
tinent to the other, there are, nevertheless, differences ‘‘ which in- 
dicate that after having taken their first step to being an exclusively 
maritime people they have still during their migrations been sub- 
jected to further development in the same direction, aiming at 
adapting them especially for the Arctic coasts as their proper 
home.’’ Hence, if we find a progressive series of differences in 
culture extending across the region they occupy and reaching its 
highest development at the farthest extreme, we can infer that their 
migration followed the line indicated by this series. Dr. Rink 
believes that he has discovered such a series of differences extending 
from Southern Alaska to Greenland. 

Taking up first ‘‘ Inventions for procuring the necessary means 
of subsistence,’’ he discusses the kayak, with its accompanying 
weapons and gear and double-bladed paddle, and shows a tolerably 
regular series, from the heavy and clumsy kayak of the Kuskokwim 
and Yukon delta, propelled by a single paddle, to the wonderfully 
developed boat of the Greenland sealhunter, swift as an arrow and 
capable of being ‘‘ rolled unhurt by the waves.’’ This series is, 
however, not so regular as Dr. Rink appears to believe.. The col- 
lectious of the United States National Museum show very plainly 
that along the Arctic coast of Alaska there is a region from Kotze- 
bue Sound northward to Point Barrow where the kayak is quite as 
light and nearly as finely modeled as in Greenland, though of quite . 
distinct form. 

Similar arguments are drawn from the progressive development 
of the harpoon. Dr. Rink is, however, mistaken in supposing that 
the ‘‘ bladder-arrow’’ (a dart for the capture of the smaller seals 
with a bladder attached to the shaft) is in ordinary use at Point 
Barrow. It is now entirely obsolete there, and when seals are 
hunted from the kayak, which is not often done, a small dart is 
used whose shaft is so fastened to the line as to drag transversely 
through the water and thus impede the movements of the animal. 
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In the same way the art of managing the kayak reaches its fullest 
development in the east. 

‘« Dwellings’? are next discussed, and a regular series is pointed 
out, from the square wooden houses in Southern Alaska with a hearth 
in the middle of the floor, resembling those of the Indians, to the 
elongated house of the Greenlanders, capable of being added to 
at the ends as the number of inmates increases, culminating in the 
enormous communal house of the East Greenlanders. ‘There is, 
however, in my opinion, a serious break in this series, as well as in 
that of the kayaks. ‘The rude bone and turf houses of the Central 
Region seem to me far too primitive for their position in the series, 
while the bee-hive shaped snow ‘‘iglus’’ are, in all probability, 
descendants, so to speak, of the tent, and thus not at all in the line 
of development. 

‘‘Dress and ornaments ’’ show comparatively little of this pro- 
gressive development, except in the case of the lip ornaments, or 
Jabrets, so well known from descriptions of the Western Eskimos. 
Dr. Rink believes that the custom of wearing these ornaments (or 
labretifery, to use Mr. Dall’s expression) was one of the original 
characteristics of the Eskimos which ‘‘ succumbed ”’ in the Arctic 
Archipalego, owing to the extreme discomfort of wearing the labrets 
in that severe climate. He adds, ‘‘ In Greenland, strange to say, 
it is not known, as far as I remember, even from the folklore.’’ 
In my opinion, it is by no means strange that no traces of it should 
be found in Greenland—or anywhere east of Cape Bathurst, for 
that matter. Since we have known the Western Eskimos, and in 
all probability for an indefinite time previous to that, there has 
been no communication between the people of Cape Bathurst and 
those of the Coppermine river, their nearest neighbors in the east, 
while to the westward all accounts agree that. the communication 
has been regular, though slow, from Cape Bathurst to Southern 
Alaska. If, then, as I believe, labretifery is a habit which has grad- 
ually worked its way along the western coast of America from the 
southward, at a time remote indeed, but not so remote as the time 
when the Eskimos reached their present abodes, it would come to a 
stop at Cape Bathurst, and we should naturally find no trace of it 
east of that point. ; 

‘‘Domestic industry and arts’’ show but unimportant differences, 
though the Eskimo skill in carving and engraving, with the taste 
shown in their clothing, gradually declines as we pass from Alaska 
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to the east, almost disappearing in West Greenland, to reappear in 
a remarkable manner among the isolated East Greenlanders. 


The bearings of religion, folklore, and sociology on the question, 


are discussed at considerable length. Dr. Rink believes that pro- 
gressive development is shown in the increasing influence of the 
angakoks, or wizards, as we advance from Alaska to Greenland, and 
at the same time finds a gradual simplification of the social organi- 
zation from west to east. Under the head of sociology he gives a 
most excellent statement of what is known of the social organiza- 
tion of the Eskimos throughout their range, laying special stress 
on the fact that there is no evidence among them of what are called 
‘* gentes’’ among other savage races. 

By this discussion, our author states that he has endeavored to 
show that ‘the peculiarities of the tribes in the different domains 
of culture agree with the supposition that the original Eskimo in- 
habited the interior of Alaska, that apart from the true Eskimo a 
side branch of them, in the farthest remote period, peopled the 
Aleutian Islands, whereas people of the principal race later on 
settled at the river mouths, spreading northward along Behring 
Strait and, hiveing off some colomies to the opposite shore, pro- 
ceeded around Point Barrow to the east, the Mackenzie river, over 
the Central Regions or Arctic Archipalego, and finally to Labrador 
and Greenland. This dispersion may have taken thousands of years ; 
they can only have proceeded in small bands, very much as they 
still are used to move about during certain seasons. ‘Their only 
way of procuring subsistence in the vast deserts they passed over 
excluded the possibility of national migrations on a larger scale.’’ 

Dr. Rink has long ago declared his belief that the Eskimos were 
an originally inland people who had reached the Arctic Ocean by 
way of the great rivers, and I think that most ethnologists who have 

ven attention to the subject agree with him thus far. 

Nevertheless, I, for one, am by no means convinced that Dr. 
Rink’s latest hypothesis is the correct interpretation of the evidence. 
While the geographical distribution of the variations of the differ- 
ent Eskimo implements is remarkably definite, I am not at all sure 
that this is best explained by the hypothesis of a migration in the 
direction assumed. 

The very extensive collections of the United States National 
Museum have afforded me many opportunities of making actual 
comparisons of the objects from different localities, and these com- 
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parisons, in connection with what I have learned from the writings 
of other investigators, have brought me definitely to the following 
conclusions: The Western Eskimos, from Cape Bathurst to Southern 
Alaska, are sharply defined, in regard to culture, from those of the 
east and central regions. ‘The people of the Mackenzie region have 
the greatest affinity with those inhabiting the Arctic coast from Point 
Barrow to Bering Strait. The people from the Yukon river south- 
ward form a distinct group, highly specialized in their culture 
towards their southern limit. The Siberian Eskimos, as far as I 
have been able to study them, seem to show more affinity with the 
northern group, while the Aleuts are widely different from all other 
branches of the race, east or west. East of Cape Bathurst I recog- 
nize by their culture the same divisions as Dr. Rink does, namely : 
the Central ‘¢ tribes,’’ in respect to most of their arts and industries 
by far the most simple and apparently primitive of any that I have 
studied; the Labradorians, closely related to the last, but somewhat 
more specialized; and the highly specialized group of the Green- 
landers. These relationships are specially obvious in the study of 
particular classes of objects, as, for example, the sinew-backed bow. 
(See Smithsonian Report, 1884, Part II, pp. 307-316.) 

In view of these results I may venture to formulate a migration 
hypothesis of my own, for which, with all respect for Dr. Rink’s 
great experience, I would claim the merit of at least equal prob- 
ability with his. According to my theory the tribes of the Central 
Region, with their primitive culture, are nearest to the original home 
of the race, which would have been the region lying south of Hud- 
son’s Bay instead of thé interior of Alaska. Here one stream 
should have branched off to populate the peninsula of Labrador, 
while the main body pushed north along the western shore of, Hud- 
son’s Bay to settle in the Arctic Archipelago and finally reach 
Greenland (as Dr. Rink believes) by way of Smith Sound, leaviisj», 
the traces of their journey in the ruined iglus and other relics now 
found far north of the present range of any Eskimos on the west of 
Baffin’s Bay. 

Leaving their original home—apparently before the Labradorians, 
branched off—another large body should have continued on to the 
north, in the network of lakes and rivers, always keeping east of 
the Rocky Mountains, until they were able to pass to the west by 
way of the basin of the Yukon. Here they would again divide,. 
one body going down the Mackenzie-to spread east to Cape Bathurst 
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and west past Point Barrow to Bering Strait and on into Asia. 
The other body should have passed down the Yukon and Kusko- 
kwim and spread along the coast, growing more and more modified 
in the south by their new and peculiar environment. It will be 
seen that from my point of view the Southern Alaskans are not 
primitive, but highly specialized Eskimos, who have brought with 
them into a comparatively fertile and temperate region the arts 
which originated under far different surroundings. 

Iam strengthened in this view by the‘fact that in the well- 
wooded region which they inhabit they still use the sinew-backed 
bow, an invention that plainly owes its origin to conditions like 
those of the Central Regions, where suitable bow wood is almost 
unattainable. 

In the course of his arguments Dr. Rink relates many interesting 
and novel facts in regard the Eskimos. ‘To attempt to quote simply 
the most interesting of these would, however, expand this paper far 
beyond all reasonable limits. 

The section closes with an account of the distribution and division 
of the Eskimos at the present day. He divides them into five main 
groups, the distribution of which is illustrated by an excellent sketch- 
map. These groups are: 1. The Western Eskimo. 2. The Mackenzie 
Eskimo or Tchiglit. 3. The tribes of the Central Regions. [This 
division is said to begin at Cape Bathurst, which is hardly correct, as 
there is no evidence that they ever extended west of the Coppermine 
river.—See the accounts of the early explorers, Franklin, Dease 
and Simpson, &c. Moreover, as previously stated, the people at 
Cape Bathurst appear unacquainted with their neighbors east of 
them.] The Labradorians. 5. The Greenlanders. He follows 
Dall’s classification of the Western Eskimos. 

I may say, in passing, that during a two years’ stay at Point Barrow 
our party* found no evidence that ‘‘ Nuwukmut,’’ or Nuwungmiun, 
was used as a general name of all the natives included under that 
designation by Mr. Dall. The inhabitants of each wintering-place 
were called ‘‘the men of such and such a place,’’ precisely after 
the Greenland fashion. On the other hand, the word Nunatang- 
miun (‘*‘Nunatogmut’’) appears to be used by the Point Barrow 
natives for a// the inhabitants of the region round the Nunatok 
river, not distinguishing the people of the separate ‘‘ house-places.’’ 


*U. S. International Polar Expedition to Point Barrow, 1881-83. 
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Section II is entitled, ‘‘ The Eskimo language, its admirable or- 
ganization as to the construction and flexion of words.’’ This is a 
most excellent and lucid sketch of the grammar and construction of 
the Eskimo, especially as it has been worked out for the Greenlandic 
dialect (chiefly by the late Samuet Kleinschmidt), with references 
to the variations observed in the other dialects. Material for such 
a comparison is tolerably full as regards the central and eastern 
tongues, but rather deficient for the western dialects. 

This article will be of very great value for all who may wish to 
undertake the study of Eskimo linguistics. ‘Though based on 
Kleinschmidt’s ‘*Grammatik der grénlandischen Sprache,’’ it pre- 
sents a particularly clear and simple explanation of all the points 
of difficulty, which in the ‘‘Grammatik’’ are rendered still harder 
by a certain over-refinement and obscurity of style. 

Dr. Rink is of the opinion that ‘‘ there can be no doubt that the 
general character of all the Eskimo talks is uniform enough to 
admit of their being expressed by the same system of letters.’’ 
While this is undoubtedly true, it is, I think, unfortunate that Dr. 
Rink has selected for all his linguistic work in this book the system 
adopted for the written language of modern Greenland. If this 
alphabet is intended to be strictly phonetic, as the author states, 
the use of it in writing the Point Barrow dialect has certainly caused 
him to lose sight of certain genuine dialectic differences. For in- 
stance, the sound of the word for reindeer, #72/u, at Point Barrow 
cannot be expressed phonetically by the spelling, zwg¢o. If this 
latter form really represents the exact pronunciation in Greenland, 
using the same spelling for the Point Barrow word effectually con- 
ceals an important dialectic difference. This instance is but one 
of a large class of similar ones. If, on the other hand, the pro- 
nunciation is the same in both places—and I am strongly inclined 
to believe so, from the fact that ‘‘ reindeer’”’ is spelled /v/o in the 
older Greenland vocabularies—then the system of spelling is not 
phonetic and should not be used in comparative linguistic work. 

It is unfortunate that none of the investigators who have endeav- 
ored systematically to compare the Eskimo dialects have ever had 
the good fortune to hear the natives of more than one of the divi- 
sions speak their own language, except Mr. L. M. Turner, who 
went from Alaska to Labrador and acquired great familiarity with 
the dialects of both regions. It is to be regretted that his linguistic 
work is as yet unpublished and therefore inaccessible. 
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At the end of the section is given a carefully revised list of the 
‘‘affixes’’ or enclitic stems used in forming the compounds which 
to so great an extent replace the sentences of other languages, 
This list—some 200 in all—is based on the second part of Klein- 
schmidt’s ‘‘ Grgnlandske Ordbog,’’ but contains, in addition, refer- 
ences to such of these affixes as have been found in the other 
dialects. The difficulty of recognizing these affixes in the peculiar 
forms which they assume in the other dialects is well shown in the 
case of the Point Barrow dialect. Dr. Rink, working with the 
somewhat crude vocabulary published in Lieutenant Ray’s report, 
finds only ro affixes corresponding with those in Greenlandic, while 
the present writer, working with the material on which that vocabu- 
lary is based, has detected at least go affixes, of which 70 can be 
identified with the Greenlandic with reasonable certainty; 5 are 
doubtful, while the remainder appear unknown in Greenland. 

The third and last section of the book is a ‘‘ Comparative list of 
the stem-words, or independent stems of the Eskimos dialects, with 
examples of their derivatives.’’ This comprises all the stems given 
in the ‘‘ Grgnlandske Ordbog,’’ showing also how they have been 
recognized in the other dialects and inserting in their proper places 
the stems found in the other dialects which do not appear in Green- 
landic. It is perhaps the most important section of the book, and 
has been prepared with very great care. 

The comparison between the Greenlandic and the dialects of Lab- 
rador and the Central Region, which are represented by ample vo- 
cabularies, is very full and complete. That, with the Mackenzie 
dialect, based on Petitot’s ‘* Vocabulaire Frangais-Esquimau,’’ is 
less complete, while for the western dialects the material is com- 
paratively scanty, though the vocabularies collected cover a large 
extent of country. The most extensive of these is that already re- 
ferred to as published by Lieut. Ray (Report U. S. Expedition to 
Point Barrow, pp. 51-60). This vocabulary, though quite large—I 
have been able to recognize in it at least 550 ‘‘ radicals’’ or stem- 
words—is somewhat crude, having been hastily transliterated to a 
uniform method of spelling from the rough notes of the collectors 
soon after the return of the expedition. The fact that Dr. Rink 
was obliged to use the material in this shape has caused him to over- 
look at least 100 radicals corresponding to the Greenlandic, in ad- 
dition to those he mentions. A misunderstanding of the use of 
diacritical marks in writing this vocabulary has also led him in 
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many cases to represent it as worse than it really is. This is espe- 
cially the case with the letter #, which really corresponds quite well 
with the obscure a or e of Greenlandic, but when represented by z, 
as it is in nearly every instance, it makes the words appear less alike 
than they really are. 

One or two words have been given a place in the list which are 
really not Eskimo radicals. For instance, ‘‘ enakotina,” quoted 
from Ray’s vocabulary as a North Alaskan word for ‘‘red Indian,”’ 
is really but an Eskimo corruption of the name of a certain tribe in 
the Tinné language (‘‘ Unakhotana’’ of Dall). The two words 
quinuk (=kuinya, Pt. Bar.) and guviag (=kubra, Pt. Bar.), meaning 
respectively ‘‘ pipe’’ and ‘‘net,’’? and marked as peculiar to the 
North Alaskan and Mackenzie dialects, are really Siberian. From 
a study of the distribution of the peculiar western tobacco-pipe and . 
of the seal-net I had convinced myself that both these inventions 
were of Siberian origin. I was consequently much gratified at 
finding these names, which I was unable to identify with any of the 
known Greenlandic radicals, in Nordqvist’s ‘‘ Tschuktschisk Ord- 
lista’? (Vega-Expeditionens Vetenskaplig. Iakttag. i, pp. 373- 
399): 

As a whole the vocabulary is remarkably free from inaccuracies, 
and is admirably fitted to serve as the starting point for future lin- 
guistic work. It especially serves the purpose of bringing to our 
attention the remarkable similarity in the languages spoken through- 
out such a great extent of country. We may well hope that Dr. 
Rink may be able to complete the work, which no one else is so 
capable of doing, by working out the differences between these dia- 
lects, so as, if possible, to demonstrate the law that governs these 
variations. 

The book is written in English for the express purpose, as the 
author states in his preface, of rendering it more accessible to his 
somewhat limited circle of readers, perhaps the majority of whom 
are English-speaking people. It is fortunate that he has done «so, 
as the book in its English form cannot fail to attract and interest 
others outside of the smal! body of actual workers in the narrow 
field of Eskimo ethnology. 
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GAMES OF SENECA INDIANS. 


The Seneca Nation of New York Indians had a delegation in 
Washington in February in reference to intrusions on their reserva- 
tion in Cattaraugus county. While they were here the writer had a 
conversation with Andrew John, Jr., a bright and influential mem- 
ber of that tribe. He says that they are skillful silversmiths and 
many ornaments are yet to be found among them, such as armlets, 
brooches, earrings, &c., made usually of hammered coin. Some 
of the Indians slit the outer rim of the ear and on great days pass a 
thin band of silver around the separated portion spirally and place 
in it, in an upright position, the feather of an eagle or some bird 
that lives, they pretend, among the clounds, and only lights on top 
of a high mountain. 

The game of Aow-a-sa or snow snake, the national game of the 
Iroquois it may be called, is still played. <A straight, well-beaten 
road is now usually chosen, though sometimes it is played in the 
open, as formerly. ‘The ‘‘snakes’’ are brought out, to the great glee 
of the boys, whose ears are on the alert, when some one says, dan-d- 
wa-sa-ye, ‘‘let’s play snow snake,’’ because they have the honor to 
run and bring back for the throwers. ‘The snake is a thin rounded 
strip of hard wood from seven to ten feet long and one and one-half 
inches wide at most, made very smooth, shod at the forward end 
with a pewter nose-piece and not curved upward, Mr. John says. 
It is balanced on the left hand and held by the tail in the right 
hand, the fingers being beneath and the thumb above. Holding it 
thus the player runs three or four rods, and just before he throws he 
jumps. ‘The stick skips away over the snow like an arrow, or per- 
haps one could better say like a snake. The skill in the game is in 
delivering the snake at the best slant, so that none of the original 
impetus given by the powerful right arm is lost. 

The game is usually of ‘four snakes,’’ that is, the best three 
throws in four. 

When skillful throwers contend, the excitement is very great 
among the Indians and there is much betting, sometimes for high 
stakes; in fact, the game is for betting purposes entirely. ; 

Mr. John presented some specimens of silver work to the Museum, 
and promises to send a snow snake, specimens of which are rare. 
It is said that even the Iroquois Historical Museum of New York 
does not possess one. 

W. Houcu. 
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DISCONTINUITIES IN NATURE’S METHODS. 


BY HENRY H. BATES. 


The ingenious analogy drawn by Mr. Babbage, in the ninth 
Bridgewater treatise, from the operations of his calculating machine, 
to enforce an argument in favor of the conceivability of miracle, 
by bringing it under the domain of law, has far more of pertinency 
to illustrate some of the methods of evolution. Discontinuities 
in the cosmical world are termed catastrophic, and no one doubts 
that they occur, or that they are under the dominion of law. As 
not within my present theme I pass over these, as well as that great 
discontinuity involved in the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic kingdom, which we also infer to have taken place under 
operations of law, not yet fully understood; also such apparent dis- 
continuities as the passage from invertebrate to vertebrate life, or 
from implacental to placental life; with the observation that when- 
ever nature seems to have carried specialization to its fullest extent, 
and to have exhausted the possibilities by mere differentiation on a 
certain plan, as of molluscan structure, for example, in its highest 
type the cuttle-fish, or of articulate structure in the honey-bee, she 
is found to have laid the foundation for a new differentiation, and 
a new specialization, with higher possibilities, from a different stem 
low down in the scale, constituting in its results an apparent dis- 
continuity, on account of the obscurity, and feebleness, and insta- 
bility of the first unspecialized departures, by which they have been 
mostly either unobserved or early obliterated through the operation 
of competition. 

Passing over the wide domain of biology, which affords so many 
instances of this complexity of natural action, illustrations of the 
same law may be found in the domain of anthropology. The 
advent of Man, and his means of advancement, afford such examples. 
The development of the inventive faculty, as the distinguishing 
characteristic of mind, caused a modification of the old plan of 
progress by selective extermination, as has been pointed out by 
Mr. Ward. _ Instead of being himself modified by nature, as hitherto, 
man began to act upon nature, both organic and inorganic, as a 
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modifier. Henceforth, natural selection affected only mental and 
ethnic qualities, through modification of his nervous structure. 
Instead of developing specialized organs, he began to construct 
extraneous ones for his use, having arrived at the specialized hand, 
by which such anew departure became possible. The discontinuity 
which especially characterizes man’s development after this stage is 
this mental in place of physical evolution, coupled with evolution 
by extraneous organs, as it is my object to point out. 

To illustrate. The lower animals exhibit constructive faculties in 
some instances comparable to those of man. ‘Take the beaver for 
instance. As a natural builder and engineer his judgment and 
. skill are excellent and wonderful. But the development of these 
faculties in him resulted only in the modification of his physical 
structure, by the old and slow process of natural selection. He 
developed cutting tools at one end and a trowel at the other, and 
the limit of progress was attained. The feline carnivora, type of 
the militant principle, evolved highly efficient weapons at all ex- 
tremities, and the lion became the king of beasts. He could not 
be defeated. or excelled in his own line of evolution. The social 
insects display marvelous faculties for industrial organization, but 
they have not developed into tool-using animals. They even 
modify nature to their advantage, as does the beaver, but it is to an 
infinitesimal degree only. Nature has signally modified them, for 
caste purposes, by the old principle of natural selection, and they 
did not reach a stage of development where they could turn the 
tables and assume control of nature’s blind forces. Not only in 
respect of size, but plan of structure, they became too highly 
specialized low down in the series. 

For man, however, there was a long, unobtrusive preparation. 
Fostered by a mild climate, abundant food, and an arboreal retreat, 
with social and inquisitive instincts, the germs of many faculties 
were simultaneously founded, in a physique of efficient bulk and 
considerable longevity, without which no high individual develop- 
ment is possible. ‘The cause of the first human differentiations is of 
course veiled in obscurity, as is the whole subject of variation. 
Among efficient causes recognized are secular changes of environ- 
ment, extensive migrations from old habitats into new conditions, 
and the stress of failure of the customary sources of food supply. 
Essential variation of species, like the birth of genius, may rise to 
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the rank of a discontinuity. Suffice it to say, man was born, and 
took up his role of conqueror. 

The earliest of these extraneous organs was the weapon, for the 
militant necessarily precedes the industrial stage. The evolution 
of the weapon from the primitive club found in the forest, or the 
bowlder picked up on occasion, has already been traced in former 
papers before this society. Such a notable acquisition by man 
enormously increased his’ power of modifying nature, and especially 
organic nature. It made him lord of his fellow-creatures by con- 
quering competition. It also introduced the most merciless selec- 
tion of his own species. Nearly or quite all of the so-called con- 
necting links between himself and his fellow-creatures have been 
long since exterminated. Militancy ensued, as the earliest type 
of society, and high specialization followed, through its selective 
agency, with migration into new surroundings, and consequent — 
differentiation. Certain low arts and industries germinated, and 
the tool making and using faculty took its growth. Along with 
this progress language was developing, which enabled the results 
achieved to be conserved to a much greater extent than by the old 
and wasteful process of heredity. 

But although man was at all times.a social animal, industrial or- 
ganization could not speedily become his predominant characteristic, 
on account of the precedence of militancy, which is wasteful and 
suppressive of industry, and its products. Militarism itself, however, 
by a species of evolution, prepared the way for industrialism of a 
certain kind. The practice of the warlike arts led to social differ- 
entiation, and to caste classification, by the subordination of inferior 
tribes and members, no longer formidable, instead of their exter- 
mination. Among these protected and subdued peoples the rudi- 
mentary arts took root and grew. ‘The leisure, also, conquered for 
the dominant races at such stage, promoted intellectual progress in 
polite arts and the arts of peace. The minstrel or bard appeared, 
whence literature arose, as achronicle of feats of arms and of personal 
prowess, and by recording tradition created mythologic lore. ‘The 
institution of literature was a developing agent of enormous power 
in itself. ‘The rise of imagination, combined with the growing sense 
of prevalent injustice, had already produced the druid and the 
prophet. Religion, the first outcome of the ideal, originated the 
germ of the aesthetic arts. 

Such primitive industrialism as could flourish under these con- 
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ditions, however, was by its nature merely sporadic, continually 
swept away, and therefore incapable of the highest development. 
Valor and personal prowess alone were in esteem, and all other qual- 
ities existed by sufferance only. ‘This offers a dead lock to progress, 
at its perfected stage. Military caste is suicidal by nature. As soon 
as the conservative force of danger and high training relaxes, vicious 
indulgence and belligerent habits operate with destructive force. 
The highly evolved military races of history were self-exterminated, 
not destroyed. Specialization having -reached its highest mark 
through the operation of mere differentiation, a new departure was 
to be looked for, and as usual, low down on the stem, it was through 
the humbler elements of society that it occurred. If the invincible 
power of militancy was to be broken, it could only be by a triumph 
over mere force parallel to that by which man himself first overcame 
the lion—the triumph of art and intellection over specialized power 
of organism. 

Militancy had paralyzed man’s progress and faculties in Europe 
for over a thousand years after the wreck of the old military civili- 
zations, before a glimmer of hope appeared. At length, during 
those dark ages of stagnation and decadence, the asylums of refuge af- 
forded through the superstitions of men to merit other than military, 
in the monasteries, developed here and there sporadic germs of a 
new faculty, repeatedly destroyed, but destined eventually to germ- 
inate and bear fruit, notwithstanding the adverse and destructive 
condition of celibacy which constantly neutralized its evolutionary 
value. ‘The inventive faculties of man, freed from the exigencies 
both of self-protection and of slavish toil, worked out emancipation 
by a departure resulting in a true discontinuity, and a new evolution- 
ary progress. ‘The most potent of these agencies was the invention 
or re-discovery of gunpowder ; not, as might have been expected, by 
one of the militant chiefs, but bya man of peace in hiscell. Its gradual 
introduction abolished the overshadowing importance of personal 
prowess in arms, equalized the powers of offence and resistance, and 
gave a foothold for industrial organization, also powerfully promoted 
by the succeeding invention of printing. The inventive faculties, 
thus both emancipated and stimulated by these great discoveries, 
set out upon a new career of development not before paralleled. 
Modern progress has been exclusively through the development of 
the arts of peace, of which modern military science is one and not 
the least. The tool-using and tool-producing power came into 
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prominence, and has been carried to a marvelous stage of develop- 
ment. The peaceful arts at length prevailed, man’s condition be- 
came ameliorated, and a new progress has supervened. 

The true modification of nature to man’s uses can only be held to 
have commenced at this stage. True, man has in all ages powerfully 
reacted upon nature by his presence, but mainly to his cost. As 
Byron says, ‘‘Man marks the earth with ruin.’’? From the dawn of 
history his march meant desolation. Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine, Greece, are naught but names. These, his most 
favored and fertile seats of empire—once the gardens of the world— 
have become deserts through his ravages, largely through denuda- 
tion by fire and the axe, but also by exhaustion of fertility through 
ignorance, and misgovernment under military systems. Man has 
done nothing as yet to reclaim these ancient seats of population, 
for it takes ages to replace the work of years; but the inventions 
due to industrialism have now enabled him to move into new, 
fertile, and primeval regions, and spread over them with unparalleled 
activity. Improved means of locomotion is the chief of these. 
Roads, vehicles, and boats heretofore existed commensurate with 
the commerce of ancient times, but migration was slow and feeble, 
and fraught with danger. Modern locomotion is a true discontin- 
uity in natural phenomena, judged by its results. If a disinterested 
intelligence could view our planet from a distant stage, who had 
formerly observed it in the age of the dinosaur and the plesiosaur, 
as they then roamed the earth and ravaged the sea, he might indeed 
regard the scene as not so much changed, but he would behold a 
new type, which in view of the discontinuity, he might truly marvel 
over, as a problem of evolution. He would see enormous crawling 
trains, shrieking and traversing in every direction over fixed trails, 
and huge mailed hulks saluting and encountering upon the seas. 
But on a careful scrutiny how different the means of locomotion. 
By what process of evolution, or modification of plan could so di- 
verse a principle of structure enter? Only by the intervention of 
the creative brain of man. But by this intervention a new mode of 
structure and function, and of utilizing a planet, became possible. 

These means of locomotion are true extraneous organs. By ex- 
traneous organs, in the infancy of invention, man pursued the elk 
over treacherous snows, and the seal into inhospitable fastnesses. 
Man alone, of all the higher organisms, has thus conjoined alien 
organs with his structure. The hermit crab, as weak and defence- 
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less naturally as man, borrows and utilizes a protective shell, 
but has become modified to its use. Man has no fur, armor, or 
natural weapons, but he borrows the pelt and coat of his victims, 
constructs a defensive armor like that of the turtle or armadillo, 
bristles with terrible weapons, and in raiment rivals the ornamental 
decoration of the peacock and bird of paradise, for similar purposes 
of sexual selection—a selection, however, wholly psychic, since the 
plumage is borrowed, or fabricated. Among the Hellenic variety he 
at one period began to cultivate and develop beauty of form and limb 
by selection and heredity, but all other varieties of the human race 
attain a more economic satisfaction of the love of the beautiful by 
external adornment. Here also the inventive faculty by a retrograde 
step superseded the old selective process, which required a world 
with better conditions than ours for its full play in that direction. 
The exigencies of climate gave the ingenious arts predominance, 
and favored the rising preponderance of psychic over physical selec- 
tion. Never since has physical excellence been pursued and wor- 
shiped as by instinct and passion, but at the best has obtained indi- 
rect homage through the efforts of art to rival and neutralize its 
advantages. ‘This psychic selection, in conjunction with art, has 
originated a persistent ideal of the human form, in one sex at least, 
totally at variance with nature, or any natural function, only 
paralleled in some of the tropic birds. 

To revert to the monster artificial organisms before alluded to as 
characteristic of the world’s present era of development. Man does 
not ‘whadit them, as the hermit crab inhabits his foreign shell. He 
uses them parasitically, as a means of locomotion. Here also is a 
new departure. Witness the entire originality of the mechanism of 
propulsion. A new principle had to be discovered, introduced, and 
employed. The marvelous complexity of vital mechanics rendered 
hopeless all attempts at understanding or imitating it. It represents 
the last stages of a system of mechanics perfected from eternity. A 
discontinuity—a new beginning—was absolutely necessary to fresh 
results. 

The invention of the wheel is man’s creation. It is not found in 
the mechanics of nature. All the movements of animal machinery 
are necessarily reciprocating. ‘This does not positively involve a 
waste of energy in vital mechanics, since nerve impulses and dis- 
charges are always a factor in such movements, and these are inter- 
mittent, and require alternations of recovery and relaxation. The 
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keeping up of the lines of nutrition and repair also necessitates a 
positive material connection, precluding that continuous, revolution 
in one direction which is characteristic of rotary mechanics. Ani- 
mal mechanism is admirable in its simple adaptation to direct ends 
and conservation of effort. The fish’s tail is a most perfect mechan- 
ical propeller, the force being wholly utilized. We can imitate it 
only by rotary construction. The bird’s pair of wings we cannot 
successfully imitate, though they constitute a most simple solution 
of an exceedingly complex problem. All of our machines which 
involve reciprocating parts involve consequent loss of energy by de- 
struction of momentum due to constant changes of direction, but 
by the device of rotary movements and balanced momenta we ob- 
viate this loss, and the loss of time due to recovery of position. 
The rolling support of a railroad train is far superior, mechanically, 
to the rise and fall exhibited in an animal’s progressive movement, 
and we could not secure successful locomotion on the latter terms. 
We even improve our own locomotive powers greatly by introducing 
a rolling support which shall conserve rectilinear momentum, an- 
tagonize gravity, and economize power for propulsion purely. All 
this development of locomotive powers, could not, so far as we can 
see, have resulted out of any possible evolution by natural selection. 
Yet all possible modes of locomotion which employ reciprocating 
movements have already been evolved and reduced to perfect prac- 
tice by nature through this principle of variation and selection ; all 
of them admirable, and most of them wonderfully efficient for the 
purpose, as witness that most artificial mode of propulsion adopted 
by the sepia, or cephalopod ; a simple reaction force-pump, working 
on hydraulic principles. It remained for nature, having exhausted 
reciprocatory mechanics, to seek out a means for utilizing the prin- 
ciples of rotary movements, and she solved the problem through 
preliminary development of the brain of man. 

This new mode of course excludes reproduction by generation, 
but so far as results go this is immaterial. A locomotive or asteam- 
ship has a lifetime of its own comparable in duration to that of a 
sentient organism of parallel importance. Viewing it as an organ- 
ism the changed mode of reproduction is a discontinuity. Natural 
selection by competition is not affected by it. Its brain is sentient— 
the guiding man—and this suffices for its care and safety and repair 
and exercise of function. ‘This new field of activity for the sentient 
portion of the organism, so called, reacts on the same, positively 
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contributing again to a new form of evolution; the evolution of 
mental faculties competent to originate, construct, repair, reproduce, 
improve, direct, and utilize these monster creations, otherwise with- 
without cause for being. This is a new discontinuity in psychologic 
development. 

By such modes of development a brain out of all proportion to 
the natural ministering organs has been evolved. No animal evo- 
lution presents a parallel solution. It may be peculiar to this planet 
and unique in the universe. And it is not alone by his extraneous 
organs for attack and destruction, by extraneous covering, and means 
of locomotion, that man is distinguished. Look at his supplemen- 
tary organs of special sense—his telescopic eye, for piercing the 
depths of infinity—his microscopic eye, for analyzing the infinitesi- 
mal—his telephonic ear, for omnipresent perception. Then his 
power of emotional expression through artificial phonic organs— 
namely, instruments of music, for producing ideal harmonies. All 
these magnified means of action, perception, and expression react 
upon the-sentient organism, enhancing and cultivating its already 
exaggerated powers. ‘They also contribute to its longevity. The 
human brain is disproportionate to its ministering organs in en- 
during quality. It goes down to the grave youthful and unimpaired 
_when the latter are worn out. Yet by the help of extraneous ad- 
juvants its useful term is sensibly reinforced and prolonged. _ Its 
independence is humorously illustrated in the well known anecdote 
of the battered veteran, who, on newly arriving at his room in an 
East Indian inn, kicked off his right leg, detached an arm, deposited 
one eye in a glass of water, removed his upper and- lower teeth, 
handed his wig to the astonished coolie in attendance, and finally 
‘“*stampeded’’ him outright by motioning the half paralyzed wretch 
to unscrew his head. 

In another way has this disproportioned organ become dependent 
on adventitious aid by its own separate evolution. The nutrimental 
supply for its relatively large destructive use of cell life offered 
a problem beyond the power of the old form of selection to 
solve. Whence could be derived the enormous digestive function 
to assimilate sufficient nutriment, to say nothing of the time required 
for its discovery, collection, and consumption ? The invention of 
producing new varieties of highly nutritious food and of their 
artificial preparation by the art of cookery furnished the solution. 
Substances wholly unassimilable by man’s natural organs are thus 
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converted into his most available pabulum and utilized by relegating 
the preliminary stages of the breaking down of organic cell material 
to the efficient treatment of the culinary art. This artifice many 
times multiplied man’s aggressive efficiency from the first, and no 
other animal has ascended to it in any degree, though many have 
become supplied with natural digestive powers far transcending those 
of man. It constituted an entire departure from improvement by 
survival of the fittest, and reconciled the otherwise impossible co- 
existence of great assimilation with moderate assimilative organs 
and a free and active brain. By thus emancipating and at the same 
time reinforcing nerve power it gave it intellectual objects of en- 
counter in place of the mere food seeking and assimilating ends 
which had been the engrossing objects of animal existence hitherto. 
These liberated faculties when left free to play by the attainment of 
leisure and the amelioration of conflict, took up the role of the evo- 
lution of art—the arts of the beautiful, which record and stimulate 
the ideal, and thus elevate and refine man and differentiate him still 
more from his fellow creatures, and the arts of the useful, which 
minister to his comfort, health, and progress in power over nature 
and over disorder. I mention the aesthetic arts first, for in all ex- 
cept the arts of barest necessity they uniformly precede the industrial 
arts in order of development. ‘The colored boy, who ‘‘could do 
without shoes well enough, but was suffering for a breast-pin’’ was 
a rude but true type of the evolution of his race. 

Mechanical science in the modern sense was unknown to the 
ancients. Sporadic traces of it appear, among the priestly or leisurely 
class, but it was confined to clumsy means of deception, and ranked 
with magic. ‘The corresponding faculties of the brain were brought 
to the acme of cultivation by the Greeks in the production of the 
beautiful creations of statical art. Statical mathematics, under the 
name of geometry, they developed with great precision and insight. 
Form they fully understood, but no faculty existed in the brain re- 
sponsive to the laws of kinetics and dynamics. Even the first law 
of motion, its persistence, was unknown to them, and the most 
characteristic property of matter, inertia, seems to have been unper- 
ceived, though constantly experienced and availed of. Movement 
was associated with life. The apprehension of the arithmetic of 
motion, and the faculty of conceiving and organizing machines to 
execute any desired combination of movements are now instinctive 
and inherent in the highest specimens of all the modern civilized 
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European races and their descendants, though not to any extent 
elsewhere. 

Accompanying the industrial evolution of society there has been 
some corresponding moral improvement, for as Spencer has shown, 
ethics are indispensable to the social condition. There is nothing, 
however, inherently elevating to morals in industrialism, nor have 
individuals attained to any higher practice or theory than did indi- 
viduals among the ancients. It seems doubtful whether any positive 
ethical evolution of brain structure has occurred within the historic 
period, when we note the lofty eminence reached by men of mark 
from the earliest recorded times, though some effect ought to have 
and doubtless has resulted on the mass from selective causes alone, 
through the extermination of criminals, and often of their whole 
families, for thousands of years. With the disappearance of its ur- 
gent necessity this source of progress has ceased. Some sentiments 
appear to have been intensified by mere growth of sympathy, as that 
of the brotherhood of man, and the kinship of all living creatures. 
A love of sylvan scenery is something we find but slight traces of in 
ancient literature. It is even yet but feebly developed, as a genuine 
emotion, and certainly does not prevail to the extent to cause man 
to modify nature in thedirection of the aesthetic. He finds ‘‘ pleasure 
in the pathless woods,’’ but he hews them ruthlessly down all the 
same. A Spaniard or an Arab is said to ‘‘hate a tree,’’ and each 
has succeeded in greatly reducing the ancient habitability of his 
domain. The American backwoodsman is accomplishing the same 
result, in the same spirit. Still less has man reached that ethical 
development to cause him to plant for posterity, and unfortunately 
man’s life span is less than that of a tree. The plants upon which 
he now depends are annuals, and the culture of these leaves no trace 
of permanent improvement upon the globe, but on the contrary ex- 
haustion. Neither is there any conservation of his fellow creatures ; 
the barbaric hunter’s instinct, and the cruelty of ‘‘sport’’ still per- 
sisting among the most advanced races. If moral and ethical develop- 
ment have not made a parallel advance with man’s improvement in 
creative faculty within the historical period, the reason must be 
looked for in the lack hitherto of any positive discovery in that field 
commensurate with the important discoveries which have promoted 
his intellectual progress. Such a discovery would afford by its re- 
sults a crowning instance of a true and beneficent discontinuity, but 
no moving cause for such evolution beyond the inadequate one of 
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the bare necessities of association has ever been made out. ‘The 
want has always been profoundly recognized, and many theories 
have flourished which have no doubt accomplished great temporary 
results, but have eventually languished and become sterilized for 
want of strict confirmation. In this respect the development of the 
social insects has proceeded quite differently: they seeming to have 
solved for their purposes the problems both of government and of 
social ethics. Their plan is caste differentiation, which has wholly 
failed with us. ; 

Amid this discontinuous or divergent psychic evolution there is a 
dissonant note. Man’s great achievements are always far outstripped 
by his still greater aspirations. In the free animal world at any 
period we see nothing but harmonious action and complete fulfil- 
ment of function, which is the definition of happiness. ‘The smaller 
and lower organisms are constantly absorbed and integrated into 
higher ones, and thus promoted to a higher plane of existence and 
function by transmigration and recolonization, with a minimum of 
pain and annihilation of cell-life, and no anticipation or retrospection. 
Reproduction keeps up a maximum supply of life, and competition 
furnishes full activity for all faculties. Misery is a psychic quality. 
Its introduction seems abnormal. Discontent, while a prime factor 
of human progress, ought to be, but is not, a vanishing factor. 
These elements of ripeness and decay may indicate the natural limi- 
tations of the series. Civilization may be a florescence as fleeting 
as it is miraculous, costly, and complex. ‘The possibilities of psychic 
evolution cannot of course be foreseen, but it is well understood 
that nature’s methods are not always and necessarily modes of ad- 
vance. Even the material conditions of prosperity are by no means 
stable or continuous. Nature is not optimistic. Degradation and 
dissolution are involved in evolution. The sage-brush of the plains 
is no less the product of circumstances than the giant cedar of the 
Sierras. Geological history is full of*evidences of discontinuities 
which were disastrous to whole races of living beings. We know 
not when, at any time, some enormous outpouring of mephitic gases 
from the earth’s interior, or some cosmical cloud of noxious dust 
from outer space, may invade our atmosphere to change its vital 
character for our purposes. Our limited experience of solar radiation 
is in favor of its uniformity, but no one can say that a rise or fall 
of twenty-five or thirty degrees of mean annual temperature is an 
impossibility ; and this would mean momentous consequences to 
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man and his activities. We chance to be now in the middle period 
of one of earth’s great cosmical summers—that is why we have a 
history—but should man ever be upon earth at the beginning of one 
of her cosmical winters, his struggle with nature for existence would 
be no less severe than that of the animal tribes of the past when 
overtaken by a glacial period. Man could not, like the carnivora, 
take to the warm ocean, and live upon fish, and undergo modifica- 
tion and adaptation of structure to such a changed life, as have the 
sea lions. Nor would such be the normal course of development in 
his case, he having passed the stage where modification of structure 
by natural selection is necessary to survival. He would only modify 
his extraneous organs and his mode of attack and defence upon 
nature, and would survive as long as any life capable of affording 
subsistence survived, without any modification but brain modification. 
But he would survive only in one of his lowest and most hardy forms. 
Life would not be worth living to the highest, the finest, the most 
evolved and cultured products of the essentially different conditions 
precedent. He would continue as a hyperborean, and if at any subse- 
quent time in the far distant future better conditions supervened, and 
intelligent life again multiplied from any germ left, he might be dis- 
covered in some almost inaccessible retreat, so modified as to be 
incapable of resuming the habits of his ancestors, and like the whale, 
the walrus, the seal, and the manatee, stand as a monumental survival 
and witness of the excessive ordeal of the material conditions through 
which he had passed. 


The above paper was read before the Anthropological Society of 
Washington March 15, 1884, and was followed by a discussion in 
which Messrs. L. F. Warp, J. C. WELLING, Cyrus THomas, and 
O. T. Mason participated. This discussion, together with a brief 
abstract of the paper, is given in Vol. III of the Transactions of 
the Society, p. 51. 
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THE PRAYER OF A NAVAJO SHAMAN.* 
BY DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, U. S. A., ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM. 


The literature purporting to represent the native devotional ex- 
pressions of our North American aborigines so far published is very 
meager, and much of this scanty material is of doubtful authenticity. 
For these reasons I offer to the Society for its consideration the 
Prayer of a Navajo Shaman. 

It is a composition unique in form and bearing internal evidence 
of purely heathen origin. It shows no trace of extemporaneousness. 
That it is the carefully considered ritual composition of a priest well 
informed in the knowledge of his craft—a priest who, in the lan- 
guage of the Scripture, ‘‘sought to find out acceptable words ’’—I 
cannot doubt. I have only the word of my informant, who is now 
over seventy years of age, for its antiquity. He learned it in youth 
from an old shaman, who, in turn, had it transmitted from an elder 
man. It is not, however, of sufficient antiquity to contain (except 
perhaps in one word, qonicqa’de) obsolete terms, which we so often 
encounter in the prayers and hymns of Navajo medicine-men. 
The language of rogation is common to the prayers of the Navajos, 
as it is to the prayers of all other peoples; but this prayer, it will 
be seen, is not in the form of a supplication. It is a narrative, in 
which the present tense of the verb is used from the beginning 
almost to the end. It is evidently primarily intended to coun- 
teract witchcraft. My informant said it was the most potent prayer 
that he knew. So sacred is it held that no one may repeat it, or 
any part of it, twice on the same day, nor may any portion of it 
be repeated by itself. It must be said through from beginning to 
end without stopping. These are conditions which added much to 
the labor of noting the prayer and obtaining an exact translation. 


* In the Navajo words, as they appear in this paper, the vowels have the Con- 
tinental sounds; there is only one diphthong, qz,; ’ denotes an aspirated vowel ; 
chas the sound of sh in shine; d before a vowel has the sound of ¢/ in ¢his ; 
Z is always aspirated, as if spelled 4/; 2 above the line () is nasal; g has the 
sound of German ch in machen ; ¢ before a vowel has the sound of ¢h in thing ; 
the other letters have the ordinary English sounds. 
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With other Navajo prayers in my collection the act of supplication 
is preceded by the offering of a sacrifice, and in the prayer the god 
is reminded of the votive offering and told what blessings are ex- 
pected in return. With the prayer under consideration, no reference 
is made to a previous sacrifice and, as far as I could learn, none pre- 
cedes it, although a song in praise of the war god is sometimes sung 
as a prelude. 

This prayer came to my knowledge almost by accident and _per- 
haps contrary to the wishes of the supplicant. I first heard it at 
Fort Defiance, Arizona,'from a venerable Navajo shaman, well versed 
in the mythic lore of his race, thoroughly imbued with the super- 
stitions of the savage and the faith of the uncontaminated pagan. 
He had been engaged for some weeks previously in recounting myths, 
and explaining to me various medicine practices which I had wit- 
nessed in the lodges. In none of my interviews with him had he 
shown any impatience with my demands for explanations as we pro- 
gressed or with interruptions in our work. He lingered long 
over his meals, lighted many cigarettes and smoked them leis- 
urely, got tired early in the evening, and was always willing to 
go to bed as early as I would let him. When, however, he came 
to relate the creation myth all this was changed. He arrived early ; 
he remained late; he hastened through his meals; he showed evi- 
dence of worry at all delays and interruptions, and frequently 
begged me to postpone minor explanations. On being urged to 
explain this change of spirit he said that we were travelling in the 
land of the dead, in a place of evil and potent ghosts, just so long 
as he continued to relate those parts of the myth which recount the 
adventures of his ancestors in the nether world, and that we were in 
danger as long as our minds remained there; but that when we came 
to that part of the tale where the people ascend to this—the fifth and 
last world—we need no longer feel uneasy and could then take our 
time. His subsequent actions proved that he had given an honest — 
explanation. 

It was near sunset one afternoon and an hour or more before his 
supper time that he concluded his account of the subterranean wan- 
derings of the Navajos and brought them safely through the Place of 
Emergence, in the San Juan mountains, to the surface of this world. 
Then he ceased to speak, rolled a cigarette, said he was tired, that 
he would not be able to tell me any more that night, and left me. 

After his departure I learned that he had announced to some of 
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his friends during the day that he would have to pray at night to 
counteract the evil effects of his journey through the lower world. 
After his supper he retired to the apartment among the old adobe huts 
at Defiance in which he had been assigned room to sleep. I soon 
followed, and, having waited in the adjoining passage half an hour 
or more, I heard the voice of the old man rising in the monotonous 
tones of formulated prayer. Knowing that the rules of the shaman 
forbade the interruption of any prayer or song, I abruptly entered 
the room and sat down on the floor near the supplicant. He was 
seated tailor-fashion in front of the hearth, on which a bright fire 
blazed, surrounded by two or three Indian listeners. His hands 
rested on his knees; his head was bent slightly forward ; his face 
wore an anxious expression, and his eyes were steadily directed on 
the floor at a point about two yards in front of him. He did not 
even raise his eyes when I entered and never changed his position 
until he had done. Then he made the sign for complete or finished, 
and entered unconcernedly into conversation, complimenting him- 
self on his ability to say a prayer well and make no mistakes. I 
had no difficulty in inducing him to repeat the prayer for me after- 
wards on several occasions under the conditions mentioned. 

The prayer is so iterative that, long as it is, it contains only about 
a hundred Navajo words, not counting incorporated particles 
(which are defined separately in the appended glossary). For this 
reason it was not considered advisable to give the original text in an 
interlinear or double-column form. It was thought that a clear un- 
derstanding of the composition as well as economy of space could 
be best secured by the following method: The Navajo form is placed 
immediately after the translation for each separate paragraph; in 
most cases the often-recurring passages of the original are printed 
but once. A glossary is given, by consulting which the student 
may discover what liberties have been taken with the original in the 
endeavor to produce a smooth and intelligible English translation. 


THE PRAYER OF THE RENDITION (QA-YA’-TY1). 


I. From the summit of Jemez mountain Nagaynezgani comes for 
my sake. From the summit of San Francisco mountain Thobaji- 
scheni comes for my sake. 


Tsisnadjini bilatade Nagenezgani cikadeya. Dokooslid bilatade 
Tobajistcini cikadeya. 
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II. On this side thereof, on the top of Black mountain, Nagay- 
nezgani comes for my sake. On this side thereof, on the White 
ridges, Thobajischeni comes for my sake. 


Gostcisde, Dsil-Lijin bakade Nagenezgani cikadeya. Gostcisde, 
Lakai-Dinlade Tobadjistcini cikadeya. 


III. Again on this side thereof, on the summit of the Carrizo 
mountains, Nagaynezgani comes for my sake. Again on this side 
thereof, on the summit of the Carrizo mountains, Thobajischeni 
comes for my sake. 


Adostcisde, Dsilgi-Qojoni bilatade Nagenezgani cikadeya. Ados- 
tcisde, Dsilgi-Qojoni bilatade Tobajistcini cikadeya. 


IV. Again on this side thereof, in the Place of Emergence, Na- 
gaynezgani arrives for my sake. Again on this side thereof, in the 
Place of Emergence, Thobajischeni arrives for my sake. Although 
Smooth Wind guards the door, Nagaynezgani with his black wand 
upens the way for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Tho- 
bajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake 
he arrives with him. 

Adostcisde, Qadjinai bitagi Nagaynezgani cikaniya. Adostcisde, 
Qadjinai bitagi Tobadjistcini cikaniya. Niltci-Dilkohi dadinlagi, 
Nagenezgani bikic dilyilgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikaniyago. Bikede 
Tobajistcini bikic tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Yecikaniyago. 


V. Again on this side thereof, through the first chamber, made 
of the black cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the 
way for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni 
with his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives 
with him. 


Adostcisde, kos dilyilgo la’adibe daqonikade binakade Nagenezgani 
bikic dilyilgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikaniyago. Bikede Tobadjistcini — 
bikic dolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Yecikaniyago. 

VI. Again on this side thereof, through the second chamber, 
made of the blue cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobaji- 
scheni with his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he 
arrives with him. 


Adostcisde, kos tolijgo nakidibe daqonikade binakade. (The 
rest as in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 
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VII. Again on this side thereof, through the third chamber, made 
of the yellow cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the 
way for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni 
with his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives 
with him. 

Adostcisde, kos litsogo tqagidibe daqonikade binakade. (The 
rest as in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


VIil. Again on this side thereof, through the fourth chamber, 
made of the white cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobaji- 
scheni with his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he 
arrives with him. 


Adostcisde, kos lakaigo ti"dibe daqonikade binakade. (The rest 
as in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


IX. Again on this side thereof, through the first chamber, made 
of the black mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way 
forme. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with 
his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with 
him. 

Adostcisde, a’dilyilgo la’adibe daqonikade binakade. (The rest 
as in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


X. Again on this side thereof, through the second chamber, made 
of the blue mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way 
forme. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with 
his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with 
him. 

Adostcisde, a’tolijgo nakidibe daqonikade binakade. (The rest 
as in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 

XI. Again on this side thereof, through the third chamber, made 
of the yellow mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way 
forme. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with 
his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with 
him. 

Adostcisde, a’litsogo tqagidibe daqonikade binakade. (The rest 
as in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 

XII. Again on this side thereof, through the fourth chamber, made 
of the white mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way 
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for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with 
his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with 
him. 

Adostcisde, a’lakaigo ti"dibe daqonikade binakade. (The rest as 
in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani.) 

XIII. Again on this side thereof, through the Red Rivers Cross- 
ing One Another, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way 
for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with 
his blue wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with 

Adostcisde, Tolitci Alnaosgli"de binakade. (The rest as in V, 
-beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) ae 

XIV. Again on this side thereof, through the first chamber, made 
of the black mountain, although Red Bear guards the door, Nagay- 
nezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He arrives for 
my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the 
way for me. For my sake he arrives with him. ae 

Adostcisde, dsil dilyilgo la’adibe daqonikade binakade, Cac-Lit- 
cigo dadinlagi. (The rest as in V, beginning with the word Na- 
genezgani. ) 

XV. Again on this side thereof, through the second chamber, made 
of the blue mountain, although Great Red Serpent guards the door, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He ar- 
rives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with his blue wand 
opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with him. 

Adostcisde, dsil tolijgo nakidibe daqonikade binakade, Lictso- 
Litcigo dadinlagi. (The rest as in V, beginning with the word 
Nagenezgani. ) 

XVI. Again on this side thereof, through the third chamber, 
made of the yellow mountain, although Red Coyote guards the 
door, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. 
He arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with him. 

Adostcisde, dsil litsogo tqagidibe daqonikade binakade, Mai-Lit- 
cigo dadinlagi. (The rest as in V, beginning with the word Na- 

genezgani. ) 

XVII. Again on this side thereof, through the fourth chamber, 

made of the white mountain, although Red Hawk guards the door, 
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Nagaynezgani with his black. wand opens the way for ‘me. He 

arrives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischené with his blue wand 

opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with him. 
Adostcisde, dsil lakaigo ti*dibe daqonikade binakade Tsandildjehe- 


Litcigo dadinlagi. (The rest as in V, beginning with the word 
Nagenezgani. ) 


XVIII. Again on this side thereof, in the entry of the red-floored 
lodge, the house of Woman Chieftain, Nagaynezgani with his black 
wand opens the way for me. He arrives for my sake. Behind him 
Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. For my | 
sake he arrives with him. 


Adostcisde, qoganya-qotci, Estsan-nata" bagan tceti"gi. (The rest 
as in V, beginning with the word Nagenezgani.) 


XIX. Again on this side thereof, at the edge of the lodge, Na- 
gaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He arrives 
for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens 
the way for me. For my sake he arrives with him. 


Adostcisde, qogan bahastlade. (The rest as in V, beginning with 
the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XX. Again on this side thereof, beside the fire-place of the lodge, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He ar- 
rives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with his blue wand 
opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with him. 


Adostcisde, qogan qonicqa’de. (The rest as in V, beginning with 
the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XXI. Again on this side thereof, in the middle of the lodge, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He ar- 
rives for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with his blue wand 
opens the way for me. For my sake he arrives with him. 


Adostcide, qoganya qalnigi. (The rest as in V, beginning with 
the word Nagenezgani.) - 


XXII. Again on this side thereof, in the back of the lodge, Na- 
gaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He arrives 
for my sake. Behind him Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens 
the way for me to where my feet are lying, to where my limbs are 
lying, to where my body is lying, to where my mind is lying, to 
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where the dust of my feet is lying, to where my saliva is lying, to 
where my hair is lying. 

Adostcisde, qogan tsetlagi, Nagenezgani bikic dilyilgo yecadaa- 
naiyeglago. Cikaniyago. Bikede Tobadjistcini bikic tolijgo yeca- 
daanalyeglago, cike silagi, citcat silagi, citses silagi, cini’silagi, ci- 
hetcin silagi, cije silagi, citsiga silagi. 


XXIII. Nagaynezgani places his great stone knife and his talking 
kethawn (ketan-yaltigo) in my hand; with them he turns me around 
as the sun moves until I face him. ‘‘ Woman Chieftain! my grand- 
son is now restored to me. Seek not to find him. Say nota word. 
Now we start back with my grandson. He is restored to me.’’ 

Nagenezgani pecdolgas ketan-yaltigo da’cabikego cilagi yilago 
yeitcinasisyizgo. ‘‘Estsan-Nata"! kat citsoi cinasle. Tobikeqadil- 
galda. ‘Toqadidsi’da. Kat citsoi biltaqandictaj. Cinasle.”’ 


XXIV. Again on this side thereof, in the middle of the lodge, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He goes 
out returning before me. I go out returning behind him. Behind 
me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. He 
goes out returning behind me. ‘They go out returning with me. 

Adostcisde, qoganya qalnigi Nagenezgani bikic dilyilgo yecadaa- 
naiyeglago. Citsidje ni’yenatsago. Bikede ni’yenistsago. Cikede 
Tobajistcini bikic tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikede ni’ yenatsago. 
Cilni’ yenataj. 


XXV. Again on this side thereof, at the edge of the lodge, Na- 
gaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He goes out 
returning before me. I go out returning behind him. Behind me 
Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. He goes 
out returning behind me. They go out returning with me. 


Adostcisde, qogan bahastlade. (The rest as in XXIV, beginning 
with the word Nagenezgani.) 


XXVI. Again on this side thereof, through the entry of the lodge, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He goes 
out returning before me. I go out returning behind him. Behind 
me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. He 
goes out returning behind me. They go out returning with me. 


Adostcisde, qogan tceti"de. (The rest as in XXIV, beginning with 
the word Nagenezgani. ) 
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XXVII. Again on this side thereof, through the first chamber 
made of the white mountain, although Red Hawk guards the door, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way forme. He is 
returning before me. I am returning behind him. Behind me 
Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. He is 
returning behind me. They are returning with me. 


Adostcisde, dsil lakaigo la’adibe daqonikade binakade, Tsandildjehe 
Litcigo dadinlagi, Nagenezgani bikic dilyilgo yecadaanaiyeglago. 
Citsidje tsenatsago. Bikede tsenistsago. Cikede Tobajistcini bikic 
tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikede tsenatsago. Ciltsenataj. 


XXVIII. Again on this side thereof, through the second chamber, 
made of the yellow mountain, although Red Coyote guards the door, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He is 
returning before me. I am returning behind him. Behind me 
Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way forme. He is 
returning behind me. ‘They are returning with me. 


Adostcisde, dsil litsogo nakidibe daqonikade binakade, Mai-Lit- 
cigo dadinlagi. (The rest as in XXVII, beginning with the word 
Nagenezgani. ) 


XXIX. Again on this side thereof, through the third chamber, 
made of the blue mountain, although Great Red Serpent guards the 
door, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. 
He is returning before me. Iam returning behind him. Behind 
me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. He is 
returning behind me. ‘They are returning with me. 


Adostcisde, dsil tolijgo tqagidibe daqonikade binakade, Lictso- 
Litcigo dadinlagi. (The rest as in XXVII, beginning with the 
word Nagenezgani. ) 


XXX. Again on this side thereof, through the fourth chamber, 
made of the black mountain, although Red Bear guards the door, 
Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. He is 
returning before me. I am returning behind him. Behind me 
Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. He is re- 
turning behind me. ‘They are returning with me. 


Adostcisde, dsil dilyilgo ti*dibe daqonikade binakade, Cac-Lit- 
cigo dadinlagi. (The rest as in XXVII, beginning with the word 
Nagenezgani. ) 
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XXXI. Again on this side thereof, through the Red Rivers Cross- 
ing One Another, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way 
forme. He is returning before me. Iam returning behind him. 
Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. 
He is returning behind me. They are returning with me. 

Adostcisde, Tolitci Alnaosgli*de binakade. (The rest as in XXVII, 
beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XXXII. Again on this side thereof, through the first chamber, 
made of the white mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way for me. He climbs’ up returning before me. I climb up 
returning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. Heclimbs up returning behind me. 
They climb up returning with me. 

Adostcisde, a’lakaigo la’adibe daqonikade binakade Nagenezgani 
bikic dilyilgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Citsidjeqanastsago. Bikede qasist- 
sago. Cikede Tobajistcini bikic tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Ci- 
kede qanastsago. Cilqanastaj. 


XXXIII. Again on this side thereof, through the second chamber, 
made of the yellow mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way for me. He climbs up returning before me. I climb up 
returning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. He climbs up returning behind me. 
They climb up returning with me. ‘ 


Adostcisde, a’litsogo nakidibe daqonikade. (The rest as in 
XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XXXIV. Again on this side thereof, through the third chamber, 
made of the blue mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the 
way for me. He climbs up returning before me. I climb up re- 
turning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue wand 
opens the way for me. He climbs up returning behind me. They 
climb up returning with me. 


Adostcisde, a’tolijgo tqagidibe daqonikade binakade. (The rest 
as in XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani.) 


XXXV. Again on this side thereof, through the fourth chamber, 
made of the black mist, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way forme. He climbs up returning before me. I climb up 
returning behindhim. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue wand 
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opens the way for me. He climbs up returning behind me. They 
climb up returning with me. 


Adostcisde, a’dilyilgo titdibe daqonikade binakade. (The rest 
as in XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XXXVI. Again on this side thereof, through the first chamber, 
made of the white cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens ° 
the way for me. He climbs up returning before me. I climb up 
returning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. He climbs up returning behind me. 
They climb up returning with me. 


Adostcisde, kos lakaigo la’adibe daqonikade. (The rest as in 
XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani.) 


XXXVII. Again on this side thereof, through the second chamber, 
made of the yellow cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way for me. He climbs up returning before me. I climb up 
returning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. He climbs up returning behind me. 
They climb up returning with me. 


Adostcisde, kos litsogo nakidibe daqonikade. (The rest as in 


XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani.) 


' XXXVIII. Again on thisside thereof, through the third chamber, 
made of the blue cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way for me. He climbs up returning before me. I climb up 
returning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. He climbs up returning behind me. 
They climb up returning with me. , 


Adostcisde, kos tolijgo tqagidibe daqonikade. (The rest as in 
XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XXXIX. Again on this side thereof, through the fourth chamber, 
made of the black cloud, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens 
the way for me.. He climbs up returning before me. I climb up 
returning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. He climbs up returning behind me.’ 
They climb up returning with me. 

Adostcisde, kos dilyilgo ti*dibe daqonikade. (The rest as in 
XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani.) 
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XL. Again on this side thereof, through the Place of Emergence, 
although Smooth Wind guards the door, Nagaynezgani with his 
black wand opens the way for me. He climbs up returning before 
me. I climb up returning behind him. Behind me Thobajischeni 
with his blue wand opens the way for me. He climbs up returning 
behind me. They climb up returning with me. 


Adostcisde, Qadjinaide Niltci-Dilkohi dadinlagi. (The rest as 
in XXXII, beginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XLI. Again on this side thereof, at the place called Coyote Race- 
Course, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. 
He goes out returning before me. I go out returning behind him. 
Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. 
He goes out returning behind me. They go out returning with me. 


Adostcisde, Mai-Algacitaj qolgede. (The rest as in XXIV, be- 
ginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XLII. Again on this side thereof, at the place called Two Hang- 
ing Gourds, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for 
me. He goes out returning beforeme. I go out returning behind 
him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way 
forme. He goes out returning behind me. ‘They go out returning 
with me. 


Adostcisde, Ata-Dasila qolgede. (The rest as in XXIV, begin- 
ning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 


XLIII. Again on this side thereof, at the place called Brown 
Pinnacle, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for me. 
He goes out returning before me. I go out returning behind him. 
Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way for me. 
He goes out returning behind me. They go out returning with me. 


Adostcisde, Lapa-Deza’ qolgede. (The rest as in XXIV, begin- 
ning with the word Nagenezgani.) 


XLIV. Again on this side thereof, at the place called Breeze 
Under a Tree, Nagaynezgani with his black wand opens the way for 
me. He goes out returning before me. I go out returning behind 
him. Behind me Thobajischeni with his blue wand opens the way 
for me. He goes out returning behind me. ‘They go out returning 
with me. 


Adostcisde, Tsi"ya-Doyol qolgede. (The rest as in XXIV, be- 
ginning with the word Nagenezgani. ) 
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XLV. Again on this side thereof, at a place where I see the di- 
rection in which my lodge lies, Haschayalthi with his white wand 
opens the way forme. He goes out returning before me. I go out 
returning behind him. Behind me Haschayhogan with his blue 
wand opens the way for me. He goes out returning behind me. 
They go out returning with me. 


Adostcisde, cagan bitciqaisti"de Qastceyalti bikic lakaigo yeca- 
daanaiyeglago. Citsidje ni’yenatsago. Bikede ni’yenistsago. Ci- 
kede Qastceqogan bikic tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikede ni’- 
yenatsago. Cilni’ yenataj. 


XLVI. Again on this side thereof, among the many trails that 
lead towards my lodge, Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the 
way for me. He goes out returning before me. I go out returning 
behind him. Behind me Haschayhogan with his blue wand opens 
the way for me. He goes out returning behind me. They go out 
returning with me. 


Adostcisde, cagan bitcidainti"de. (The rest as in XLV, begin- 
ning with the word Qastceyalti. ) 


XLVII. Again on this side thereof, in the middle of my broad 


field, beautified with the white corn, beautified with the yellow corn, 
beautified with the round corn, beautified with all kinds of corn, 
beautified with the pollen of the corn, beautified with grasshop- 
pers, Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the way for me. 
He returns upon it before me. I return upon it behind him.  Be- 
hind me Haschayhogan with his blue wand opens the way for me. 
He returns upon it behind me. They return upon it with me. 


Adostcisde, cita’ke qotyel alnigi, nata alkai beqaqojogi, nata litsoi 
beqaqojogi, nata ditcol beqaqojogi, nata altqasai beqaqojogi, tqadi- 
ti? beqaqojogi, aniltani beqaqojogi, Qastceyalti bikic lakaigo yeca- 
daanaiyeglago. Citsidje yikinaitsago. Bikede yikinaistsago. Cikede 
Qastceqogan bikic tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikede yikinaitsago. 
Cilyikinaitaj. 

XLVIII. Again on this side thereof, in the entry of my lodge, 
made of the daylight, Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the 
‘way forme. He goes in returning before me. I go in returning 
behind him. Behind me Haschayhogan with his blue wand opens ; 
the way for me. He goes in returning behind me. ‘They go in re- 
turning with me. 
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Adostcisde, yayolkalbe ciqogan, qogan-tceti"gi, Qastceyalti, bikic 
lakaigo yecadaanaiyeglago. Citsidje yahanatsago. Bikede yahanast- 
sago. Cikede Qastceqogan bikic tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikede 
yahanatsago. Cilyahanataj. 


XLIX. Again on this side thereof, at the edge of my lodge, Ha- 
schayalthi with his white wand opens the way for me. He goes in 
returning before me. I go in returning behind him. Behind me 
Haschayhogan with his blue wand opens the way for me. He goes 
in returning behind me. ‘They go in returning with me. 


Adostcisde, cagan bahastlade. (The rest as in XLVIII, beginning 
with the word Qastceyalti. ) 


L. Again on this side thereof, beside the fire-place of my lodge, 
Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the way for me. He goes 
in returning before me. I go in returning behind him. Behind 
me Haschayhogan with his blue wand opens the way for me. He 
goes in returning behind me. ‘They go in returning with me. 


Adostcisde, cagan qonicqa’de. (The rest as in XLVIII, begin- 
ning with the word Qastceyalti.) 


LI. Again on this side thereof, through the middle of my lodge, 
Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the way for me. He goes 
in returning before me. I go inreturning behind him. Behind me 
Haschayhogan with his blue wand opens the way for me. He goes 
in returning behind me. ‘They go in returning with me. 


Adostcisde, caganya qalnigi. (The rest as in XLVIII, beginning 
with the word Qasiceyalti. ) 


LII. Again on this side thereof, toward the back of my lodge, 
Haschayalthi with his white wand opens the way for me. He sits 
down before me. I sit down after him. Behind me Haschayhogan 
with his blue wand opens the way for me. He sits down after me. 
They sit down with me on the floor of my lodge, where my feet are 
lying, where my limbs are lying, where my body is lying, where my 
- mind is lying, where the dust of my feet is lying, where my saliva is 
lying, where my hair is lying. 

Adostcisde, cagan tsetladje, Qastceyalti bikic lakaigo yecadaa- 
naiyeglago. Citsidje nanastago. Bikede nanictago. Cikede Qastce- 
qogan bikic tolijgo yecadaanaiyeglago. Cikede nanastago. Cilni- 
denespin cagan intse’ tagi, cike silagi, citcat silagi, citses silagi, cini’ 
silagi, cihetcin silagi, cije silagi, citsiga silagi. 
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LI. ‘To my feet I have returned, to my limbs I have returned, 
to my body I have returned, to my mind I have returned, to the 
dust of my feet I have returned, to my saliva I have returned, to my 
hair I have returned. 

Cike bananistsa, citcat bananistsa, citses bananistsa, cini’ banan- 
istsa, cihetcin bananistsa, cije bananistsa, citsiga bananistsa. 

LIV. My feet are restored to me, my limbs are restored to me, 
my body is restored to me, my mind is restored to me, the dust of 
my feet is restored to me, my saliva is restored to me, my hair is 
restored to me. 

Cike cinasle, citcat cinasle, citses cinasle, cini’ cinasle, cihetcin 
cinasle, cije cinasle, citsiga cinasle. 

LV. The World before me is restored in beauty, 

The World behind me is restored in beauty, 
The World below me is restored in beauty, 
The World above me is restored in beauty, 
All things around me are restored in beauty, 
My voice is restored in beauty, 

It is restored in beauty, | 

It is restored in beauty, 

It is restored in beauty, 

It is restored in beauty. 

Citsidje qojoni qasle, Cikede qojoni qasle, 
Ciyagi qojoni qasle, Cikigi qojoni qasle, 
Cinagi daltso qojoni qasle, Cijat qojoni qasle, 
Qojoni qasle, Qojoni qasle, 

Qojoni qasle, Qojoni qasle. 

The argument of the prayer is this: 

The suppliant is supposed, through the influence of witchcraft, ex- 
ercised either in this world or in the lower world when in spirit 
he was travelling there, to have lost his body or parts thereof—not 
his visible body, nor yet his soul, his breath of life—for both of these 
he knows himself to be still in possession of, but a sort of spiritual 
body which he thinks constitutes a part of him—the astral body 
perhaps of our theosophic friends. ‘This third element of man be- 
longs not only to his living person, but to things which pertain to it, 
such as his ejected saliva, his fallen hair, the dust of his feet, etc. 
If the witch can come into possession of such things, she can work 
her evil spells through them on the living person. 
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To restore to him this lost element, which is now thought to be in 
the possession of the goddess of witchcraft in the lower world, the 
principal war-gods of the Navajo Pantheon come to the sufferer’s 
aid. ‘These are Nagaynezgani, or ‘‘Slayer of the Alien Gods,’’ and 
Thobajischeni, or ‘‘ Kinsman of the Waters.’’ The one approaches 
him from the mountain which limits the Navajo country on the east, 
the other from the mountain which bounds it on the west. They 
meet at the Carrizo Mountains, in the centre of the Navajo country, 
and proceed thence to the place in the San Juan Mountains where, 
as their traditions state, the first of the human race came up from the 
lower world to this. Here the war-gods descend into the lower 
world, passing through a number of fabled places and by a number of 
direful sentinels, until they reach the house of the Woman-Chief- 
tain, the goddess of witches. They pass by virtue of the power of 
their magic wands. Here they secure the bewitched element and 
take it away from the goddess in triumph. Up to this time only 
the two war-gods are named as journeying through the lower regions, 
but thereafter the supplicant speaks of his reunited self returning 
accompanied by the two gods, one of whom walks before and the 
other behind, to guard him from further dangers. They retrace 
their way through the land of shades exactly as they went, and in 
describing the return the prayer carefully reiterates the names of 
all the places traversed in the advancing journey, but in an exact 
inverse order. Arriving at the upper world, the war-gods continue 
to guard him until he gets to the neighborhood of hishome. Here 
he is supposed to be out of imminent danger, so the war-gods leave 
him and certain peaceful gods, Haschayalthi and Haschayhogan 
become his guides. ‘These gods bring the spiritual or astral man 
to the home of the corporeal man, where the two elements are 
happily united, and in the language of the prayer ail ‘is restored 
in beauty.”’ 

Descriptions of the gods Nagaynezgani, Thobajischeni, and 
Haschayalthi, portions of the myths where the Place of Emergence 
and the sacred mountains are spoken of, and the discussion of many 
other matters referred to in the prayer may be found in the following 
papers by the author: (1) ‘‘A part of the Navajos’ Mythology,’’ 
American Antiquarian, April, 1883. (2) ‘* Mythic Dry-Paintings of 
the Navajos,’’ American Naturalist, October, 1885. (3) ‘‘Some 
Deities and Demons of the Navajos,’’ American Naturalist, Octo- 
ber, 1886. (4) ‘‘ The Mountain Chant: A Navajo Ceremony,” Fifth 
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Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (in press). ‘To these the 
student who desires further information is referred. 

From my paper on the ‘‘ Mythic Dry-Paintings of the Navajos’’’ 
the following is quoted, as indicating why the various chambers 
through which the wanderers pass, are spoken of as colored: ‘‘ Here 
is a proper occasion to speak of Navajo symbolism in color. In all 
cases, as far as I could learn, the south is represented by blue, the 
west by yellow. Usually the east is represented by white and 
the north by black; but sometimes these colors are interchanged, 
and the north becomes white, while the east is black.’’ In this 
prayer we have one instance of this change; here the north is white 
and the east black. ‘This is not formally stated in the prayer ; 
but it is evident from the order in which the points of the compass 
(symbolized by the colors) are named. In all Navajo rites, songs, 
and prayers the east is recognized as first and the north as last. 

In stanza LV the first eight sentences (with slight variations, usually 
in the tense or mode of the verb only) appear in many Navajo pray- 
ers. The last sentence, four times repeated, ‘‘It is restored in 
beauty,’’ closely analogous to the Christian Amen, ends all formu- 
lated prayers that I have yet heard. For this reason they are printed 
in poetic form. 


GLOSSARY. 
a’: fog, mist. 
a-dos-tcis-de’: again from this side thereof—see gos-tcis-de. 
al-ga-ci-taj’: two constantly racing together. 
al-kai’: same as la-kai’, q. v. 
al-ni’-gi, or el-ni’-gi: in the middle of. 
I’d-a-nil-ta’-ni: grasshopper, grasshoppers. 
A-ta’ Da-si-la’”’: Two Hanging Gourds (lit. gourd, on high two lie ;), 
the name of a locality in or near the San Juan Mountains. 


ba-gan’: her house—see qo-gan. 

ba-has-tla’-de: at the edge of the lodge, inside; where the roof of 
the Navajo hut meets the ground. 

ba-ka’-de: from or at its top. 

ba-na-nis-tsa’: I have returned to it or to them. 

be: a particle either prefixed or suffixed, signifying ‘‘ made of,”’ 
‘‘made by means of,”’ etc. 
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be-qa-qo-jo’-gi: made terrestrially beautiful by means of (in it). 

bi-ke’-de: behind him. 

bi-kic’: his wand. 

bi-la-ta’-de: from its pointed summit, from its peak. 

bil-ta-qan-dic-taj’: with him, two together, we start back, or begin 
to return. 

bi-na-ka’-de: through it toward me. 

bi-ta’-gi or bi-tqa’-gi: within it. 

bi-tci’-da-in-ti’’-de: among the trails that lead everywhere toward it. 

bi-tci’-qa-is-ti”-de: from a place where I can see in its direction. 


. 


ca: for me. 

cac: a bear. 

ci, c, s, or si: I, my,-sometimes to be translated me. 

ci-he’-tcin: the dust of my feet. 

ci-je’: my saliva. 

ci-ka: for my sake. 

ci-ka-de’-ya: he comes or approaches for my sake. 

ci-ka-ni’-ya: he arrives for my sake. 

ci-ke’: my foot, my feet. 

ci-ke’-de: behind me. 

ci-ki’-gi: above me, my above. 

cil: with me. 

ci-la’-gi: in my hand. 

cil-ni’’-de-nes-pin: they sit down with me. 

cil-ni’’-ye-na-taj’: with me they go out, returning, two together. 
cil-qa’-nac-taj’: with me, they go up, returning, two together. 
cil-tse’-na-taj’: with me they go through, returning, two together. 
cil-yi’-ki-na-i-taj’: with me they go on it, returning, two together. 
ci-na’-gi: around me. 

ci-nas-le’: restored to me. 

ci-ni”’: my mind. 

ci-qo-gan’: my hut, my lodge. 

ci-ta’-ke: my garden, my field. 

_ci-tcat’: my leg, my legs. 

ci-tses’: my body, my trunk. 

ci-tsi’-dje: before me. 

ci-tsi’-ga: my hair. 

ci-tso’-i: my grandson. 

ci-ya’-gi: beneath me. 

ci-zat’: my words, my voice. 
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da’-ca-bi-ke’-go: a figurative equivalent for ‘‘as the sun moves;’’ 
according to the solar course. 

dal’-tso: all, everything. 

da-qo-ni-ka’-de: from or through the chamber or apartment. Da- 
qonika: a room or story in a pueblo dwelling. 

de: a particle which may be translated from, at, in, etc.; it implies 
motion toward the speaker or person spoken of, and is gener- 
ally suffixed. 

dil-yil’, dil-yil’-go: black. 

di-tcol’: round, globular. 

Do-ko-os-lid’: San Francisco Mountain, a high peak in Northern 

' Arizona, considered by the Navajos as bounding their country 
on the west. A sacred place. See Fig. 1, p. 148. 

dsil: mountain, mountains. 

Dsil’-gi-Qo-jo’-ni or Dsil’-yi-Qo-jo’-ni: lit. Beautiful (terrestrially) 
in the Mountains; the Carrizo Mountains in Northwestern New 
Mexico, or a locality in these mountains. 

Dsil-Li-jin’: lit. Black Mountain, a place in the Navajo country. 


Es-tsan’-Na-ta”: lit. Woman-Chief, the Navajo goddess of witches 
and of disease. 


gi or yi: a suffix usually to be translated by the English preposi- 
tion ‘‘in.”’ 

go: a suffix conveying the idea of present and progressive action or 
condition. 

gos-tcis-de’: on this side (thereof); nearer than the place last men- 
tioned. 

kat: now. 

ke-tan’-yal-ti’-go or ke-tani-yal-ti’: lit. talking kethawn, talking sac- 
rificial-stick ; a sacrificial and probably mnemonic symbol 
supposed to be borne by many of the gods, and carried by the 
medicine-men. See fig.2. See also p. 452, Fifth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology, in press. 

kos: cloud, clouds. 


la’’-a-di-be: the first in order, made of. 

la-kai’ or la-kai’-go: white. 

La-kai’-Din-la-de: at the White Ridges, a locality in the Navajo 
country. 
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La-pa’-Dez-a’: something brown sticking up; Brown Point, Brown 
Pinnacle, a natural object somewhere in the Navajo country, 
a proper name. 

Lic-tso’: Great Serpent; lic, serpent; tso, great. 

li-tci’ or li-tci’-go: red. 

li-tso’, li-tso’-go, or li-tso’-i: yellow. 


mai: coyote, prairie wolf. 


Na-ge’-nez-ga-ni: Slayer of the Alien Gods, the first in importance 
of the Navajo war-gods. Anglicized Nagaynezgani. 

na’-ki-di-be: the second in order, made of. 

na-nes-ta’-go: he sits down. 

na-nic-ta’-go: I sit down. 

na-ta’: Indian corn. 

Nil-tci-Dil-ko’-hi: Smooth Wind, one of the Navajo wind-gods. 

ni’-ye-na-tsa’-go: he goes out returning. 

ni’-ye-nis-tsa’-go: I go out returning. 


pec-dol-gas’: the great stone knife which the war-god is supposed 
to carry, and which is actually carried by the man who repre- 
sents him in the rites. 


Qa-dji-nai’: Place where they came out, Place of Emergence. A 
locality in the San Juan Mountains. 

qal-ni’-gi: in the middle, on the ground; from qo and al-ni-gi. 

qa-nas-tsa’-go: he goes up or climbs, returning. 

qa-sis-tsa’-go: I go up returning. ‘ 

Qas-tce’-qo-gan: a peaceful Navajo god. Anglicized Haschayhogan. 

Qas-tce’-yal-ti: a peaceful and beneficent god of the Navajo my- 
thology. In other papers I spell this name—less correctly, as 
I now believe—Qastceelti. Anglicized Haschayalthi. See 
fig. 3. 

qo: a prefix denoting that the surface of the earth is referred to; 
terrestrial ; hence often locative. 

qo-gan’: a house, a Navajo lodge or hut. 

qo-gan’-ya: within the house ; lit. under the house, hence qo-gan’-ya- 
qo-tci’. See qo-tci. 

qol-ge’-de: at the place so named. 

qo-nic-qa’’-de: at the place around the fire, in the centre of the 
lodge, a religious or poetic form of qo-na-pa’. 
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qo-tci’: terrestrially red, red on the ground. See li-tci. 
qo-tyel’: terrestrially broad, broad on the ground. 


si-la’-gi: where it lies, where they lie. Properly a dual form, but 
used here also apparently as a singular form. 


ta-din-la’-gi: in the doorway—/. e., on guard. 

tce’-ti: the passage-way or entry to a Navajo hut; hence tce’-ti-gi ; 
in the entry. 

ti’-di-be: the fourth in order, made of. 

To-ba-djis-tci’-ni: Kinsman (Cousin) of the Waters. ‘The second 
in importance of the Navajo war-gods. Anglicized Thobajis- 
cheni. 

to-bi-ke’-qa-dil-gal’-da: find not his trail—v. ¢., seek not to find 
him. 

to’-da or do’-ta: no, not. This negative is commonly divided so 
as to embrace the qualified term as in a parenthesis, as, for in- 
stance, in the word immediately preceding. 

to-lij or to-lij’-go: blue. 

To-li-tci’ Al-na’-os-gli"-de: Red Rivers Crossing One Another: to, 
water; litci, red; alnaosgli", they cross one another. See de. 
An imaginary locality in one of the lower worlds. 

to-qa-di’-dsi-da: make no sound—v. ¢., say nothing. 

tqa-di-ti” or ta-di-ti”: the pollen, especially the pollen of corn. 

tqa’-gi-di-be: the third in order, made of. : 

tsan-dil-dje’-he: a large hawk of undetermined species. ‘This word 
may be a variant of tsi"-ya-il-dje’-he (lit. he hunts under the 
trees), which is the name of Cooper’s hawk, Accipiter coopert. 

tse-na-tsa’-go: he goes through returning. 

tse-nis-tsa’-go: I go through returning. 

tse’-tla or in-tse’-tla: a part of the hut beyond the fireplace as you 
enter; the back of the lodge. Hence tse’-tla-dje, toward the 
back of the lodge, and tse’-tla-gi, in the back of the lodge. 

Tsi”-ya-Do-yol’: Under-a-tree-Blowing; the proper name of a lo- 
cality. 

Tsis-na’-dji-ni: Jemez Mountain in Northern New Mexico, a sacred 
mountain of the Navajos, considered as bounding their country 
on the east. 


ya-ha-nas-tsa’-go: I go in returning. 
ya-ha-na-tsa’-go: he goes in returning. 
22 
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ya-yol-kal’-be: made of daylight. 

ye: with; by means of; usually pronounced as if incorporated. 

ye’-ca-da-a-nai-ye-gla’-go: with, for me, nevertheless, he opens it, 
or clears the way. 

ye’-ci-ka-ni-ya’-go: with (him) for my sake, he arrives. 

ye’-i-tci-na-cis-yiz’-go: with (the talking kethawn) he turns me round 
so as to face him. 

yi-ki’-gi: upon it. 

yi’-ki-na-is-tsa’-go: I go upon it returning. 

yi’-ki-na-i-tsa’-go: he goes upon it returning. 

yi-la’ or yi-la’-go: he places it. 


Fic. 2. The talking Kethawn. 


Fic. 
3. Qastceyalti. 
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The preceding paper was read before the Anthropological Society 
of Washington January 3, 1888. In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Fuintr called attention to the resemblance in thought and ex- 
pression between the prayer just rendered and similar productions 
of Eastern countries. Even the position of the suppliant is pre- 
cisely that of the contemplative Buddha in the three forms of the 
temple images. 


DERMAL ‘ToroGRAPHY.—It is believed the readers of the ANTHRO- 
poLocist will be pleased to see the following letter from the dis- 
tinguished author of Hereditary Genius : 


42 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S. W., Fed. 9, 1888. 

DEAR SIR: Pray pardon my asking a question of you. It refers to the follow- 
ing passage in your remarks, p. 74 of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. “ He 
then referred to dermal topography and its use by the police and others as a 
means of identifying persons.” 

I should be particularly obliged for references on this matter. It is sa/d to be 
largely used in China, but I have failed to get this verified as yet. I know of 
cases of its use in India, but by no means extensively. Has it ever been in 
general use by the police of any country? What evidence is there of its having 
been efficacious? What parts of the skin have been used for the purpose? And 
how 1s the examination or impression made? I am the more anxious to learn as 
I find a flat disagreement on one important point bearing on this subject in pub- 
lished accounts by two different persons. 

I expect to have an opportunity for making some rather extensive experiments 
in this matter, and hardly know whether it is worth while to begin them. On 
this account I should be the more obliged for such information as you can give 
me, as a brother anthropologist (I am president of our Anthropological Institute). 

Believe me, truly yours, 
FRANCIS GALTON. 
Prof. O. T. Mason. 


In a note to Prof. Mason, after having been shown the above 
letter, Mr. Gilbert Thompson, of the U. S. Geological Survey, states 
that in 1882 he was in charge of topographical parties of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, in the vicinity of Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, and had occasion to make disbursements by means of 
written orders upon the sutler at that post, with whom he had de- 
posited personal funds. ‘‘In order to protect myself against any 
alteration in the amount as written, and being without any other 
resource, I adopted the additional precaution of making an ink im- 
pression of my thumb at the top and bottom of the orders, at the 
left hand, and I wrote in ink on the upper impression the number 
of the order and on the lower the amount in figures corresponding 
to the written value of the order.’’ 

Mr. Thompson found the plan he had adopted thoroughly effica- 
cious. 
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HISTORY OF TIME KEEPING. 


The writer of the paper upon Zime-Keeping in Greece and Rome, 
in the first number, proposes to pursue the subject on two lines: 


First—To trace the existence and development of the notion of 
time-keeping among savage and barbarous races, and in the lower 
forms of civilization, ancient and modern, including existing Oriental 
peoples, prior to or apart from the introduction of European ideas, 
and in the extinct civilizations of America. Inquiry in this direc- 
tion relates to the recognized divisions of the day, means for the 
determination of the calendar, crude or primitive forms of dials or 
noon-marks, and any mechanical or other means by which the pas- 
sage of the day, or other intervals of time, is noted. Few observa- 
tions have been made on these points, and it is not known that any 
have been collated. 


SEconD—To trace the history of time-keeping in Europe, par- 
ticularly from the beginning of the Christian Era down to the XIVth 
Century. This includes inquiry into the progress of this science 
among other contemporary civilized people, especially the Saracens, 
Moors, and Byzantians, and in the seclusion of the monastery, and 
into the structure and use of all kinds of instruments employed for 
the purpose of indicating time. Facts bearing upon the change from 
the employment of the Roman hours to the equinoctial are of pe- 
culiar interest. 


The writer invites correspondence from any persons who, from 
their observation or reading, may be able to contribute any facts 
relating to either branch of the subject. All such contributions will 
be gratefully acknowledged, and due credit given in future publi- 
cations. 


F. A. SEELy, 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Die Culturvilker Alt-Amerika’s, by Dr. Gustav Briihl.  xxiti, 516 
pages. 8vo. Bensiger Bros., Cincinnati, 1875-1887. 


The first chapter of this interesting work is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the mounds and monuments of the Mississippi valley, their 
form and contents, and such comparison with similar structures found 
elsewhere as may aid in reaching a satisfactory conclusion regarding 
the status of their builders. ‘The monuments and antiquities of 
Mexico are discussed quite fully in the second chapter, with such a 
wealth of references as to render it an easy task to continue the 
study here incited. 

The’ next chapter carries the same subject of investigation south- 
ward into Chiapas and Yucatan. ‘The resemblance that the temples 
here found bear to those in Mexico is referred to, with the qualify- 
ing remark that they appear to belong toa later period. The shape 
of the buildings and character of ornamentation are not, as else- 
where, of varied or irregular shapes, but the square prevails even to 
the exclusion of all other forms. ‘The author does not regard the 
preservation of the timbers and colors in the temples and palaces of 
Yucatan as valuable evidence in trying to decide upon their antiquity, 
deeming it unsafe to say more than that they were vacated not less 
than three or four hundred years ago. 

The three following chapters are devoted to descriptions of ruins 
that have been found in the Central and South American States, 
with especial attention to Peru. In referring to the ancient Peru- 
vians, he says: ‘‘ Their pottery, utensils of metal, tools, woven and 
feather work, show their skill in the technical arts; their streets, 
bridges, and stopping places, give us an insight into their means of 
intercommunication; their aqueducts, reservoirs, hanging gardens, 
and farming implements, reveal their management of agricultural 
affairs; their palaces, temples, and elegant buildings show their 
progress in architecture and their esthetic tastes ; their fortresses give 
evidence of their knowledge of military affairs; their dials show an 
acquaintance with astronomy, the trepanned skulls a knowledge of 
surgery, while their mode of burial tells their views regarding a fu- 
ture life. Their prisons and places of execution show us how they 
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punished offenders; the position of the cities and the way in which 
they were laid out show the density of the population; the absence 
of private quarters gives evidence of the condition of the masses. 
Everything points to an aristocratic form of government, a people 
divided into classes, a division of labor, and obedience to authority.”’ 

A very interesting chapter is devoted to the antiquities found 
upon the Colorado, Rio Grande, and their tributaries, describing 
in detail the ruins already made somewhat familiar to us by the 
investigators sent out by our Government, while some attention is 
devoted to the pueblos now inhabited, especially the Moqui towns. 

‘*Next to the monuments and survivals of mechanic skill come 
writing and writings (Schrift und Schriftthum) as the best standard 
for measuring the culture of a people, for herein are revealed not 
only the skill of the people, their esthetic conception, social and 
religious views, but their whole stock of knowledge, their entire 
mental nature.”’ 

The above beginning to the following chapter gives a good idea 
of its contents; while equally exhaustive and instructive are the 
discussions upon: time reckoning; the host and hewer of progress ; 
physical and mental peculiarities ; clothing ; food; agriculture and 
division of land; works of art and skill; architecture; sale and 
barter ; the social organization. The conclusions here reached are : 

1. The Indians of Mexico and Central and South America were 
very hospitable. 

2. Their houses were large or a number were built together for 
the occupancy of biood-kindred. 

3- The landed property was held in common, 

The remaining chapters are upon: art of war, religion and culture, 
and burial ceremonies ; each supplemented by a list of references, 
while the entire work is made more valuable by the addition of a 
catalogue of the author’s library of ethnological books. 

J. Howarp Gore. 


Ai hiv fiir Anthropologie, July, 1887.— Wie kann der Symphysiswin- 
des Unterkiefers exact gemessen werden?  Mitthetlung von 
rofessor Dr. Aurel v. Torik, Director des anthropologischen 

Museums in Budapest. ee 


The writer describes with great accuracy the difficulties to be en- 
countered in making an exact measurement of the symphysis angle 
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of the inferior maxilla. He objects to the mandibular goniometer 
of Broca, so long used in craniometry, and discredits the results ob- 
tained with it for reasons which he details at length. He concludes 
his remarks on the goniometer with the following words: 

While the angle of inclination of two surfaces of a body cannot 
be measured, directly, more simply and better than by means of a 
so-called hinged-plate, the fundamental principle of Broca’s: man- 
dibular goniometer must be declared faultless, Aer se. If the sym- 
physis line of the inferior maxilla was the line of a level surface, the 
place of Broca’s instrument could not be supplied by a better one. 
Criticism is not directed against Broca’s goniometer as a technical 
instrument, but against the demands which this instrument is not 
able to satisfy. For how could we expect to define, by means of 
a flat hinged-plate, the angle of inclination of the symphysis line 
which terminates between the projections of the adjoining alveolar 
walls of the median incisors in a sulcus more or less deep, which 
besides is overtowered by the projecting teeth. 

As a substitute for Broca’s instrument Dr. v. T6rdk offers an inven- 
tion of his own made of metal, which he calls the gnathometer. 
‘This is, as the inventor admits, but a modification of the mandibular 
goniometer. It differs from the latter chiefly in having an opening 
in the middle of the hinged-plate wide enough to prevent contact of 
the plate with the teeth or alveolae and having in the center of this 

ening a sliding thin-edged staff, which may be made to lie accu- 
rately on the median line of the mandible at the symphysis. The 
gnathometer is illustrated by two plates. 


Revue @ Anthropologie, Jan. 15, 1888.—La couleur des yeux et des 
cheveux en Danemarck. Par MM. Soren Hansen et Topinara. 


‘To those, and we believe they are many, in whoge minds the idea 
of a flaxen-haired man is generally associated with the word Dane 
the result of Mr. Se.en Hansen’s investigations will be a surprise. 
He has examined two thousand men of about twenty years of age, 
all native Danes and inhabitants of the southern and eastern -” .s 
of the peninsular of Jutland, and recorded in each case the color of 
the hair and eves. Of this number but one-sixth (333) had yellow 
hair and nearly as many (306) had dark brown hair. The red-haired 
men numbered less than one-twentieth (94). The prevailing type, 
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represented by 1070 individuals, was one with blue eyes and light 
brown or chestnut hair. Although dark-haired men were common 
there were but 65 persons found who had dark eyes. 


L’ Homme, Nov. 10, 1887.—De la longeur comparée des deux pre- 
miers orteils dans les races mongoles. Par le Dr. FE. Maurel, 
médecin principal de la marine. 

As the result of some anthropometrical investigations, not very 
extensive, made in Cambodia in 1885, the author arrives at the con- 
clusion that while in most races the first toe is usually longer than 
the second, in the mongoloid races the second toe is often longer 
than the first ; so often that this peculiarity may be relied upon as 
a race characteristic which may assist in elucidating the most ob- 
scure point concerning the population of Cambodia, namely, its 
origin. 


Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des séances de la Soctété de biologie, 
August 5,1887.—La droiterie et la gaucherie sont-elles fonctions de 
education ou de hérédité. Par le Dr. V. Gatifpe. 


The author of this essay endeavors to show that dextral preémi- 
nence in man depends on heredity and not on education. His 
original contributions to the study of this subject consist in obser- 
vations on the teeth and jaws. He gives an extensive list of anomalies, 
disorders, etc., in these parts. We quote the following passages from 
his concluding remarks : 

‘«While we have seen the right*handed with more voluminous and 
denser teeth on the right than on the left, with more carious teeth 
on the left than on the right, with more anomalies on the left than 
on the right, we observe the contrary with the left-handed, in whom 
the right side is the inferior one. ' 

‘*From other points of view the left-handed are peculiar and re- 
moved more or less from the generality of mankind to enter that 
interesting class named by Morel and Magnan, “he degenerate.”’ 

* k >k «Among criminals we find three times more of the left- 
handed than in those who. have committed no crime or misdemeanor. 

‘< This proportion is quadrupled in females.”” * * * 

«« The conclusions which can be drawn from these documents are 
that one is wot left-handed with impunity. Therefore I cannot agree 
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with the conclusion of Mr. L. Jobert when he says that left-handed- 
ness is due to habit and education. 

‘*T think it wiser, relying on the preceding facts and documents, 
to conclude that we are right-handed by atavism and left-handed by 
morbid heredity.”’ 


Histoire des accouchements chez tous les peuples. Par G. J. Wit- 
kowskt, docteur en médecine de la Faculté de Paris, officier d’ Acade- 
mie * * *® Paris [1887], pp. xtt, 774. 


The title of this work by no means indicates its full scope, which 
covers a very extensive field, including not only the physiology, 
pathology, and medical practices of accouchment, but its history, 
the myths, legends, superstitions, religious practices, manners, cus- 
toms, and popular errors pertaining to it, and the legislation con- 
cerning it. It touches on many points less directly connected with 
the subject, such as circumcision, amulets worn by children, cradles, 
modes of carrying the child, signboards of midwives, etc. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Geo. J. Engel- 
mann, from whose valuable work, entitled ‘‘ Labor Among Primitive 
Peoples’’ (St. Louis, Mo., 1882), he quotes largely and copies many 
illustrations. 

Dr. Witkowski is the author of a work on ‘‘ Human Generation”’ 
(La Génération Humaine), published in Paris, in 1881. The pres- 
ent work, which appears as a large octavo, handsomely printed and 
profusely illustrated, is of great interest not only to the physician 
and the biologist, but to the anthropologist, the ethnologist, the 
comparative mythologist, and the mere curious reader who has no 
scientific research in view. 

An appendix containing over a thousand illustrations of various 
implements and appliances of the accoucheur’s art appears in a sepa- 
rate fascicle. 


Das Wetb in der Natur- und Volkerkunde. Anthropologische Stu- 
dien. Leipsig (T. H. Grieben’s Verlag), 1887. 


The vast amount of anthropologic material relating to woman 
collected by the late Dr. H. Ploss has been arranged and edited by 
Dr. Max Bartels and just issued in ten octavo parts, containing 107 
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illustrations in the text, 7 lithographic plates, and portrait of Dr. 
Ploss. 

The work is one of the highest interest to the anthropologist, the 
physician, and the jurist. The various stages of life, from the 
embryo to the grave, among all nations, are scientifically treated, 
illustrating the manners and customs among various peoples relative 
to childbirth, medical and surgical treatment incident thereto, 
courtships, wedded life and duties performed, curious ceremonies 
attending death and burial, etc. W. J. H. 


Totemism. By J. G. Frazer; Edinburgh, 1887, 96 pp. 


This duodecimo of a hundred pages, composed by a master of 
arts and fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, is a model of succinct 
treatment of an important ethnologic subject. Authors addicted to 
a more verbose style could easily have made two big volumes of the 
material gathered into this narrow compass. ‘The main facts given 
in this book are also contained in the author’s article on ‘Totemism 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Most Americans are acquainted 
with one species of totems only, those of clans or gentes, which are 
found among most North American and some South American 
tribes. Wherever this custom is preserved intact, a religious sig- 
nification attaches to it; the individual of each clan believes in his 
origin from the totem, which is usually an animal, and does not kill 
nor permit others to kill or eat the animal. ‘Totem worship is es- 
sential to the existence of the gens and shows itself in the most 
various ceremonies ; the totem animal also respects the clansman. 
Another line, that of sex-totems, has been found only among the 
Australian natives. In some of the tribes each sex has here its 
special sacred animal, whose name each individual of the sex bears, 
regarding the animal as his or her brother or sister, respectively, 
not killing it or suffering the opposite sex to kill it. Thus in the 
Kurnai tribe every man was called an ‘‘emu-wren,”’’ all the women 
“¢superb warblers.’’ A third class is that of the individual totems, 
or classes of objects, generally species of animals, which the tribes 
in question regard as related to themselves by those ties of mutual 
respect and protection which are characteristic of totemism. This 
sort of totemism is frequent in North America and is often called 
amuletism ; in Australia totems of this sort are usually acquired by 
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dreams, and sacrifices made to them are often very heavy; so the 
Prince of Wied reports that at the feast of puberty among the 
Mandans the sacrifices sometimes consisted of finger-joints. Many 
of the phratries also bear the names of animals, and Frazer thinks it 
rather probable that they once were clan-totems also. Frazer’s little 
book, which was published in 1887 in Edinburgh, may be warmly 
recommended not only to beginners but: also to the more ad- 
vanced students of ethnologic science as an encyclopedic treatise 
of the subject presented. A. 8, G. 


Die Welt in thren Spiegelungen unter dem Wandel des Vilkergedankens. 
Von A. Bastian. Berlin, 1887. 8°. Pp. 480. 


The most prolific ethnological author of our day, Professor Adolf 
Bastian, has composed a sort of résumé of the different views ever 
held by the nations of the globe respecting the terrestrial and ce- 
lestial world, its origin, constitution, government, prospects, and 
presumable end. ‘This isa broad subject, and in fact there is hardly 
any topic upon which may not be found in Bastian’s book the his- 
toric views held by the seers of antiquity or the philosophers of mod- 
ern times. The book naturally begins with the speculations upon 
creation, the atmosphere, chaos, the different heavens superposed 
upon each other (spheres), primordial waters and earthy deposits 
therefrom; then follow: the origin of organic creation, first man, 
the sexes, paradise, tutelary genii, fire worship. After this Bas- 
tian goes on to describe all the multifarious views entertained by 
Christians, Buddhists, Jews, Islamites, Chinese and by many poly- 
theistic nations upon the soul, the thinking power, atomistics, life, 
ghosts, and conscience ; then upon earthquakes, volcanism and other 
natural phenomena. Readers who have patience enough to work 
through this labyrinth of information will be especially benefited by 
the discussion of the philosophies of primitive nations, as Polynesians, - 
Siberians, and Africans, for Bastian is especially familiar with these. 
The three indexes of subjects make it possible to find in the book 
whatever the reader may want from the overwhelming flood of facts, 
names, and dates, but unfortunately authors are not cited by volume 
and page. Important quotations on certain national customs, philo- 
sophies, and theosophic ideas are often given verbatim in the author’s 
own language. 
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LEthnologisches Bilderbuch mit erklérendem Text. Berlin, 1887. 


Another work of Bastian, published at the same time and sold 
separately, is an atlas representing pictorially a selection of the sub- 
jects treated in the above work. Contains twenty-five plates, six in 
colors. Here we find pictures representing cosmogony, creation 
and fall of the first man, plans of the universe and the seven skies¢ 
ancient geography, gigantomachy, hell and devils, last judgment, and 
many other subjects; the whole explained by notes printed on the 
back of the plates. Even the cosmogonical part of the Delaware 
Walam- Olum is introduced, and the atlas concludes with some notes 
on Asiatic and Polynesian speculations. A. % GS. 


The geographic distribution of the bow and arrow in Africa is the 
subject of a paper read in May, 1887, before the Royal Saxon 
Academy, by Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. It contains many memorable 
and curious facts. In America there is hardly a tribe that was not in 
possession of these implements in former times, but in Africa there 
are many of these, especially in the north and east. The Kaffrians, 
especially the Zulu, are using the lance instead, and in the north the 
lance preponderates over the bow because it is the weapon of the 
ruling class. ‘The bow of some nations is exceedingly simple, es- 
pecially that of the Hottentots. A good little map presents the 
results of the professor’s investigations in a very succinct manner. 

Another article by the same author deals with the subject of 
anthropophagy and the views heretofore expressed upon its origin. 
He thinks the countries in which human sacrifices were practiced 
would probably coincide with the areas of anthropophagy. ( Mit- 
teilungen der Antlfropol. Ges. in Wien, 1887; also issued separately. ) 

A. S. G. 


H. Conon von der Gabelentz was one of the first linguists who me- 
thodically pursued the study of the non-classical and illiterate lan- 
guages. Bornin 1807, in Saxony, the publication of Bopp’s, von Hum- 
boldt’s, and J. Grimm’s fundamental works on linguistics occurred 
during his youthful years and had a powerful influence upon his de- 
velopment. He became conspicuous by his publications on various 
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Ural-Altaic languages, on Mcesogothic and on Melanesian dialects, 
and on the Khasia, a language on the southern slope of the Himalayan 
range. In this treatise upon the passive form of the verb he gave 
the result of his investigations of about two hundred languages. 
His death occurred in 1874, and in 1886 a biographic sketch was 
published by his son in the ‘‘ Reports of Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Saxony’’ (read Dec. 11) of 25 pages. In this we read that the 
modest savant preferred investigation to authorship, and whenever 
he edited any of his works he did it more to communicate to the 
outside world the facts discovered by him than his own views and 
ideas. Of American languages he treated the Cherokee, Kiriri, and 
Dakota. A. & G. 


LT? Homme avant histoire, par Ch. Debierre. J. B. Bailliére, 1888. 
(Bibliothéque scientifique contemporaine.) 


This is a small neat book, about the size of a French novel, of 
over three hundred pages, in which are presented in a concise form 
the most important facts known to science concerning prehistoric 
man, including the origin of the race. Designed as a popular 
treatise, it is only a compilation of material already published else- 
where; and, although it gives us the latest information, it gives us 
nothing absolutely new. Many who confine their scientific reading 
to popular treatises, we fancy, like to have their conclusions drawn 
for them. Doubt is rarely a happy state of mind, and the labor of 
settling doubts is tedious. Such readers will be disappointed in 
this work. In most cases the author sums up the evidence, but 
leaves the reader to make up his own mind. For our part we re- 
gret there are not more like him. ‘The work is illustrated with 84 
figures, many of which we recognize as old veterans in this service. 
We trust an English translator may be found for this handy volume. 


PILLING’s BIBLIOGRAPHIES.—In 1885 Mr. James Constantine Pill- 
ing, of the Bureau of Ethnology in Washington, published his proof- 
sheets of a Bibliography of the North American Indians, a volume 
of nearly 1200 pages. It has since occurred to the author to pub- 
lish his material in separate parts, each relating to one of the more 
prominent linguistic stocks in North America. In pursuance of this 
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design two parts have appeared—Bibliography of the Eskimo Lan- 
guage (116 pp. 8vo.), and Bibliography of the Siouan Languages 
(87 pp. 8vo.). The third part soon to appear will comprehend the 
Iroquois stock. Inasmuch as the author has included in his lists 
the titles of the books containing the least contribution to American 
aboriginal languages, it will be readily seen that his bibliographies 
are almost exhaustive in the whole field of American ethnology. 
Nothing could be more convenient than these manuals. The ency- 
clopzedic method has been adopted, by which subjects, tribes, libra- 
ries, &c., are all included in one alphabetic series. 

The earliest printed Eskimo record noted is the Greenland Vo- 
cabulary in the two editions of Olearius’s Voyage of 1656; the 
earliest treatise on the language is in Hans Egede’s work, first 
printed in 1729; and the earliest text is Anderson’s Four Gospels, 
printed at Copenhagen in 1744. . 

The earliest record of the Siouan languages mentioned by Pilling 
is the vocabulary of Hennepin, compiled about 1680. The earliest 
printed vocabulary is that of the Naudowessi, in Carver’s ‘Travels, 
first published in 1778. The earliest text is the Winnebago Prayer 
Book of Mazzuchelli, published in Detroit in 1833. 


Prof. Alfred R. Wallace contributes an interesting article to the 
Nineteenth Century for November on ‘‘The antiquity of man in 
North America.’’ He argues with his accustomed vigor that the 
extreme scepticism as to any extension of the human period beyond 
that reached by Boucher de Perthes half'a century ago should give 
way to the ever-increasing body of facts on the other side of the 
question. In support of his view that man existed in pre-glacial or 
pliocene time, he summarizes for the benefit of his English readers 
the evidence on the subject recently obtained in the North American 
continent. He first refers to the shell heaps on the Damariscotta’ 
river in Maine and the St. John’s in Florida, localities from which the 
molluscs that make up the shells have disappeared ; to the extensive 
shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands ‘‘ carefully examined and reported 
on by Mr. Dall,’’ which he thinks may carry us back to: a very re- 
mote antiquity; and to the numerous discoveries of human remains 
below deposits containing fossils of the elephant, mammoth, and 
other extinct animals. He next considers the evidence as to relics 
of human industry within or at the close of the glacial period, 
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mentioning the discoveries of Gilbert, McGee and Winchell, an 
account of the former of which was given at a recent meeting 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington, and discusses at 
length the finds of Dr. Abbott in New Jersey and Prof. Shaler’s 
observations on them. After recounting the discoveries of human | 
relics in the auriferous gravels of the Pacific Slope, he passes on to 
the remains of man himself, reproducing the account Prof. Whitney 
gives of the Table Mountain and Calaveras skulls. ‘‘ Admitting 
that man did inhabit the Pacific Slope at the time indicated,’’ he 
says, ‘the remains appear to be of such a character as might be an- 
ticipated and present all the characteristics of true discoveries.’’ He 
concludes with the remark that ‘‘geologists and anthropologists 
must alike feel that there is a great and at present inexplicable chasm 
intervening between the earliest remains of man and those of his 
animal predecessors—that the entire absence of the missing link is 
a reproach to the doctrine of evolution,’’ and he urges that the 
proper way to treat evidence as to man’s antiquity is to place it on 
record and admit it provisionally wherever it would be held adequate 
in the case of other animals, not to ignore it and treat its discov- 
erers as impostors or the victims of impostors. 


PrIZE FOR Essay ON ANTHROPOLOGY.—The president of the New 
York Academy of Anthropology announces a prize of fifty dollars 
for the best original essay on any subject within the domain of 
anthropology, the prize to be awarded by a commission to be here- 
after announced. Competition will be limited to active, honorary 
and corresponding members of the Society at the time the award is 
made. The papers must be mailed to the president of the Academy 
on or before April 1, 1888. ‘The name of the author of any paper 
will not be communicated to the Committee awarding the prize. 
All persons desiring to compete for this prize will please forward 
their names and address to the President of the New York Academy 
of Anthropology. 

The Academy of Anthropology is also preparing to hold an In- 
ternational Anthropological Congress in New York during the pres- 
ent year, and formal announcements will soon be issued giving 
program of business, as well as other matters of interest connected 
therewith. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Spurious INDIAN ARROWHEADS.—An enterprising individual in 
the vicinity of Orwigsburg, Penna., has recently put on the market 
well made arrowheads of curious design, against which it may be 
well to warn collectors. These relics, instead of being made di- 
rectly from flakes, are genuine arrowheads, rechipped, thus increas- 
ing the depth of the notches, sometimes the base of the shaft, and 
usually removing so much of the lateral edges of the anterior portion 
of the arrowhead as to make it resemble at the point a small loz- 
enge or diamond, attached to the original base by astem. One 
specimen which had been broken across was retouched so as to per- 
mit the original base to remain, but presented two points, the in- 
tervening material having been removed. Another specimen was 
curved or lance-shaped, a fractured surface upon one edge having 
been rechipped. ‘The new surfaces may be distinguished in most 
instances from the original; but after having subjected the new 
relics to some process of polishing, they have been buried, or other- 
wise coated with earth, so as to produce, as far as surface is con- 
cerned, every appearance of genuine Indian workmanship. 

The object of the modern manufacture appears to be to furnish 
curious and unique forms, which are more salable and command a 
higher price than the ordinary forms, the latter being common and 
of no great value. 

“W. J. 


KwakiooL Inp1ANS.—In the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada (Vol. V, Section II, 1887) Dr. George M. Dawson con- 
tributes a valuable addition to our knowledge of the northwest coast 
tribes in a paper on the Kwakiool, or, as they are often known, the 
Haeltzuk tribes of northern Vancouver Island and the adjacent 
mainland. 

The author finds that the Kwakiool are now much reduced in 
number. ‘The number of old villages, however, cannot be used as 
a criterion of their former strength, since from a variety of reasons 
these Indians frequently changed their village sites—more frequently 
than the Haida and other neighboring coast tribes. 
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He gives a full list of tribal divisions and enumerates the names 
of many villages, in obtaining which great care was taken to secure 
a correct orthography. The author gives many interesting details 
concerning the arts and customs of the Kwakiool. Referring to 
these among the British Columbian coast tribes generally, he states 
that there is much in common between them, and that ‘‘ the main 
facts as described for the Haida will apply almost equally well to 
the Kwakiool.’’ In dexterity and constructive skill, however, the 
Haida excel all the others. 

The villages of the Kwakiool usually consist of a single row of 
houses on the edge of the beach and facing the sea. The houses 
are of the large communal type common to the northwest, two or 
more families occupying them, each family having a corner, parti- 
tioned off temporarily by split cedar planks six or eight feet high, 
or by ascreen of cloth. This is the type of house in the winter or 
fixed villages. ‘The summer dwellings are smaller and ruder. 

Referring to medicine practice he states that the sorcerer or medi- 
cal practitioner may be either man or woman. Medicine may be 
given to the patient by his friends, but the sorcerer never has recourse 
to drugs, but relies wholly upon incantation to exorcise the disease 
demon. Here as elsewhere among barbaric tribes sickness is mainly 
attributed to the evil influence of an enemy, and it is the sole busi- 
ness of the sorcerer to dispel the charm. 

The curious custom of the ‘‘ potlatch’’ or donation feast receives 
attention, and is described with considerable detail. ‘The author 
states that the rules governing the potlatch have grown to be so 
complicated that even the Indians have difficulty in deciding certain 
points. It is stated that formerly the custom was confined mainly 
to the chiefs, but that more recently it has become almost universal., 
The chief object of a potlatch feast and the attendant distribution 
of gifts seems to be the desire to gain popularity and honor. ‘The 
nominal excuses for giving a potlatch are numerous, the most com- 
mon being, however, the wish to assume a new and more honorable 
name. 

As a particular instance of the custom, let us suppose that a 
man of one tribe has collected together as his own, or obtained 
control of, say, five hundred blankets, and wishes to make a fotlatch 
to some other tribe. He goes to its village, and makes known his 
intention of distributing a thousand blankets at a certain date. 
He first lends out his stock of five hundred blankets, giving larger 
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numbers to those who are well off. This loan is reckoned a debt 
of honor, to be paid, with interest, at the proper time. It is usual 
to réturn two blankets for every one borrowed. Thus the stranger 
obtains a thousand blankets for his fof/atch, which, with the ac- 
companiment of much bombastic speech making and excitement 
are distributed in exact proportion to the social position of those 
taking part. 

Another curious custom, exactly the opposite of the fotlatch in 
spirit and effect, is the power of an individual to lay another under 
debt by the destruction of a certain amount of property, when the 
person against whom the act is directed is compelled to destroy a 
similar amount. As the obligation and disgrace are doubtless shared 
by the fellow clansmen of a delinquent, the effect of this ingenious 
custom in regulating the morals of a community and restraining the 
evil disposed from overt acts against their fellow tribesmen cannot 
well be overestimated. 

Noting the grave difficulties in the way of efforts towards the im- 
provement of the condition of these tribes, Dr. Dawson is of the 
opinion that their condition ‘‘is in no sense bettered by endeavor- 
ing to teach them moral maxims or religious dogma. ‘They do not 
appreciate the truth of the former, nor can they in their low mental 
state rightly understand the latter. ‘The problem is, fundamentally, 
an industrial one, and is to be attacked, if sucessfully, from that 
side. ‘They are naturally industrious enough and capable, though 
not so persistently laborious as the whites and less easy to control 
than the Chinese.”’ 

The appended vocabulary of over 700 words is a contribution 
linguistic scholars will appreciate, as the stock of linguistic material 
pertaining to these tribes is scanty, and the relations of the lan- 
guage, especially to the neighboring Salish, are interesting and 
important. H. W. H. 


SCRAPER OF THE NaskopiE (NayNaynots) INpIANS.—This in- 
strument is one of the few really labor saving tools of the poorly 
equipped Naskopie; it is particularly effective in removing the hair 
from the hides of various mammals or the fat from the flesh side of 
the skins. 

The skin is removed from the beast and laid aside until a con- 
venient time arrives for preparing it for its intended use. ‘The time 
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depends on the season of the year; for if it be in the height of the 
deer-killing the poor squaw has her hands full of labor, since she 
must not only remove the skins from the carcases, but prepare the 
flesh for drying, smoking, or other manner of preserving it for the 
future. ‘To these labors are to be added the other domestic duties, 
which fully occupy.the shortening days of the year and often cause 
her to express a wish that the deer were less plentiful for the time 
being. 

When a number of reindeer skins have been collected they are 
wetted and thrown into a pile, where they are allowed to decompose 
or ferment until the hair is loosened in its follicle. The process 
may be inspected from time to time, and when advanced to a proper 
state a skin is taken from the heap to undergo the act of depilation, 
which is effected in the following manner : 

The radius or large bone of the foreleg of the reindeer is cleansed 
of its flesh and one side of the shaft or central portion of the bone 
is removed, leaving two sharp edges. One edge is dulled or rounded 
for a reason which will appear clear in the manner of using the 
scraper. The other, or outer side (for the instrument is to be held 
in a certain way), is rendered sharp so as to form an edge, but not 
so keen as to cut the pelt. The skin is now placed upon a short 
beam of wood about three or four inches in diameter and long 
enough to reach obliquely from the abdomen of the standing person 
to the ground at a convenient distance, say, four feet in length. 
Over this beam the skin is laid, with the hinder part of the skin to- _ 
ward the person, so as to allow the edge of the scraper to work 
against the lay of the hair. ‘The scraper is now seized, with an end 
in each hand, and applied to the portion of skin lying in contact 
with the beam. A skillfu! push dislodges the hair, and the skin ap- 
pears clean and free from hair wherever the edge of the bone has 
scraped its surface. The process continues until each part of the 
skin is brought under the edge of the scraper and the work is com- 
plete. 

This instrument is also employed to remove the excess of water 
from a skin that has been wetted to bring it into the degree of plia- 
bility desired. 

The instrument is employed in the same manner for removing 
the scurf from the skins of the white whales (De/phinapterus calodon), 
captured in goodly numbers each year near Ft. Chimo. I must 
here add that the Whale River (Ft. George) Indians perform this 
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labor, as the Naskopies consider the whale too oily a creature for 
them to work. It only proves that the employment of this instru- 
ment is not confined to the Naskopie Indians. 

It should be understood that this form of aboriginal beaming- 
knife is employed for removing the hair from reindeer skins that 
are to be converted into parchment (rawhide) or into buckskin. It 
is to be remarked that the scraper is used only after the flesh side of 
the skin has received attention. The flesh side requires another 
form of instrument to effect the removal of the skin-muscles, liga- 
ments, and adherent fat. 

Lucien M. TuRNER. 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD IROQuoIs.—Like many other words 
the origin of which is obscure, the term Iroquois has been assigned 
to several more or less likely etymologies. It seems highly proba- 
ble that it is of a coinage foreign to the Iroquois, since they have 
never adopted it, though possibly it may come from their language. 
The fact that the name was known to Champlain before the French 
had met the Iroquois would seem to be decisive proof, as stated by 
Mr. Hale (Iroquois Book of Rites, 1883, p. 171), that the explana- 
tion of its origin by Charlevoix cannot be correct. ‘The latter states 
that ‘‘ The name of Iroquois is purely French, and has been formed 
from the term iro, ‘I have spoken,’ a word by which these Indians 
close all their speeches, and Zowe, which when long drawn out is a 
cry of sorrow and when briefly uttered is an exclamation of joy.’’ 
(History of New France, Vol. I, p. 220.) This is the etymology 
usually adopted by writers. Mr. Hale finds what he believes to be at 
least a possible origin in the indeterminate form of the Iroquois 
word garokwa (pipe or string of tobacco), zerokwa, ‘‘they who 
smoke,”’ briefly, ‘‘tobacco people,’’ the Iroquois being well known 
to have cultivated tobacco. With reference to this derivation I am 
not aware that garokwa is used as a verb in any of the Iroquoian 
tongues. If not so used it cannot of course have an indeterminate 
form, zerokwa,; if this form existed, it would mean not they who 
smoke but one smokes by which. Mr. Hale adds a second etymol- 
ogy, deriving the word from the name of the bear, which in Cayu- 
gan is ¢akwai (properly xiakwaz), but as this is a Cayugan form of 
the word the French would not have been likely to find it 
among the Hurons. ‘The Huror. word for bear, ag#ofken, is radi- 
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cally different from the Mohawk osfwari and from the Cayugan 
niakwat. 

It seems to me that a more probable derivation is found in the 
Montagnais word zrinako, ininako being the Mohegan form of, 
with the French termination o/s, making ¢vinakois or tninakots, 
meaning ‘‘real or true snakes,.’’ ‘This is probably the word heard 
by the French and corrupted by them into Iroquois. 

Jnin, irtn and their variants are common to many, if not all, of 
the Algonquian tongues; the meaning of this stem is real, true, or 
natural, and it must not be confounded with ¢zzn7 (man, vir) and its 
variants. Jin, varied to ¢/n, or simply “x, is common to us in 
the word Linapi or Lenape (the Delawares), meaning here ‘‘ real 
men”’ or ‘‘Indians,’’ af7, meaning man or homo. 

Ako is common to many of the Algonquian tongues ; among others 
the Mohegan and Delaware have it, and it signifies ‘‘snake,’’ which 
is a favorite epithet applied by Indians to their enemies. 

J. N. B. Hewirr. 


“THE SKELETON IN ARMoR.’’—In his twentieth annual report 
of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
at Cambridge, Mass., Professor Putnam makes an interesting state- 
ment respecting the hero of Longfellow’s ‘‘’ The Skeleton in Armor.”’ 

The skeleton was found at Fall River, Mass., in 1831, in a sand 
bank. It had been buried in a sitting posture, the usual Indian 
position. It was carefully wrapped in several coverings of braided or 
woven bark cloth of different textures, the finest innermost ; outside 
was a casing of cedar bark. On the chest was a plate of brass about 
14 inches long, 514 wide at oneend and 6 at the other, evidently in- 
complete at both ends. Over its lower end, encircling the body, 
was a belt of 30 or 40 metallic tubes closed together lengthwise, 414 
inches long and about 4 of an inch in diameter. These tubes were 
formed around pieces of hollow reed, the edges being brought so 
nicely together that they look like unbroken cylinders. Through 
the reeds, sinews or narrow strips of hide were passed, and the ends 
braided together, so that another similar string might run transversely 
at top and bottom. The specimen is now in the Ethnographic Mu- 
seum in Copenhagen. ‘The skeleton is said to have been destroyed 
by fire at Troy, an old name of Fall River, in 1843. No article of 
unquestioned European manufacture, the brass excepted, was found, 
and nothing that appeared like the work of civilized man. 
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The breastplate was analyzed by Berzelius and found to consist of 
about 70.25 per cent. of copper, 28 of zinc, with less than one per 
cent. of tin. The tubes are brass, therefore, and not bronze nor 
copper, as stated by Schoolcraft. This alloy no Indian could have 
made, and it must have been obtained from the whites, most likely 
in the form of a brass kettle. 

The language of Longfellow must be modified. Instead of, 

“T was a Viking old!” 
read as follows: The skeleton was that of an American Indian, pure 
or half breed, and not antedating 1650. ‘The rude 
“Armor that drest 
The hollow breast of the fearful guest” 
is thus prosaically dismissed by the distinguished archeologist of 
Cambridge: ‘‘ Probably some early emigrant brought from Europe 
a brass kettle which came into the possession of an Indian, and which 
was cut up by him for ornaments, arrow points, and knives. One 
_ kind of ornament he made by rolling little strips of the brass into 
the form of long, slender cylinders in imitation of those he had, 
probably, before made of copper. ‘These were fastened side by side so 
as to form an ornamental belt, in which he was buried. Long after- 
wards his skeleton was discovered and the brass beads were taken to 
be portions of the armor of a Norseman. ‘They were sent to Copen- 
hagen and the learned men of the old and of the new world wrote 
and sang their supposed history. Chemists made analyses and the 
truth came out; they were brass, not bronze nor iron. After nearly 
half a century two little tubes were separated from their fellows and 
again crossed the Atlantic to rest by the side of similar tubes of brass 
and copper which have been found with other Indian braves, and 
their story shows how much can be made out of a little thing when 
fancy has full play and imagination is not controlled by scientific 
reasoning and conclusions are drawn without comparative study.’’ 
O. T. M. 


CHINESE PARTNERSHIPS.—Mr. George Jamieson publishes in the 
January number of the Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society a paper which every business man or legislator 
would take great pleasure in reading. He proposed some months 
ago the following inquiries and sent them to various parts of China. 

A., B., and C. enter into partnership. A. contributes 77s. 500, 
B. contributes 77s. 1,000, and C. Z/s. 2,000 of capital, which 
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may thus be regarded as consisting of 7 shares, of which A. hold 1, 
B. holds 2, and C. holds 4. After a time the firm fails, with debts 
to the amount of 77s. 5,000, and at the same time C. absconds. 

(a) To what extent and in what proportion will A. and B., ac- 
cording to mercantile law or custom, be required to make good the 
debts ? 

(4) Supposing C. is a member of a family of ample means, in 
which he has an undivided share (e. g., is one of three sons, father 
alive), to what extent can the family property be made available to 
pay the debts of the firm ? 

Answers to these questions are given by the following persons: 
Mr. C. T. Gardner, H. B. M.’s Consul at Hankow; Mr. Byron 
Brenan, H. B. M.’s Consul at ‘Tientsin; Mr. E. H. Parker, H. B. 
M.’s Consular Service, Shanghai; Mr. H. A. Giles, H. B. M.’s 
Consul, Tamsui; Mr. C. Alabaster, H. B. M.’s Consul, Canton ; 
Mr. P. G. von Mdllendorff, Tientsin ; the Rev. J. Macintyre, New- 
chwang; Mr. Sii Fu-shéng, Shanghai; and an anonymous Chinese 
official. 

While there are curious varieties of law in each locality the gen- 
eral result of the inquiry is as follows : 

In the case of an ordinary partnership A., B., and C., where the 
terms are known to the creditors and all partners take some share 
in the control of the business, each partner would be liable in pro- 
portion to his share of the capital. A. on paying up his seventh is 
entitled to a cléar discharge, and the creditors must get what they 
can out of B. and C. The tendency is to regard dormant partners 
as investors merely, and not as partners proper. ‘They will not usually 
be held responsible for any part of the debts. If the manager of 
such a concern absconds the creditors would have great difficulty in 
proceeding against the dormant partners. 

The dormant partners would lose their capital; but, unless it 
could be shown that they contributed to the failure or were in league 
with the absconding active partner, they would scarcely be molested. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Jamieson’s inquiry, has regard to 
the extent to which the family property could be made available to 
meet the debts of the absconding bankrupt. ‘Two curious customs 
crop out; the one illustrates the strong family prejudice in China, 
and the other the summary way in which the government seizes 
and confiscates the property of the defaulter himself and also that 
of his family. 


O. T. 
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MEANING OF THE WorRDS FOR GENS‘tN THE [ROQUOIAN AND AL- 
GONQUIAN TonGcuEs.—In connection with the subject of Iroquoian 
totemism it is interesting to note the curious fact that in nearly all 
the languages of this stock the word o-’ta-ra,’ with its dialectic 
variants, signifies both gevs and clay or mud. It is very probable 
that this dual signification of the word was common to all of the 
Iroquoian languages, since the term is found among all of them 
with at least the original meaning of c/ay or mud. This two-fold 
usage of the word is probably owing to the employment by the 
Indians in very primitive times of clay in the manufacture of their 
tutelar ‘‘ okis’’ or totems, and in marking or claying the totemic 
figure on their persons and on their houses, standards, etc. In those 
tongues in which gens and clay are expressed by one and the same 
word, ‘‘ What is your gens ?’’ is, literally, ‘‘ What is the outline or 
contour of your clay?’’ It must not be overlooked that there are 
other words that also denote mud, mush, slush or wet earth, but not 
‘« potter’s clay.”’ 

In Algonquian the word o/e,‘‘ gens,’’ from which the word totem 
is taken, seems to have had also the meaning c/ay or mud. It is 
found in nearly all if not in all the languages of the Algonquian 
stock. In the Nipissing and Chippewayan tongues it means gens, 
family, family mark, household, village, tribe, and nation. In the 
words Maskote (‘‘prairie,’’ or ‘‘plain,’’ literally, ‘‘large earth or 
clay,’’) and Iskote or Iskate (‘‘ parched earth or dried clay,’’ liter- 
ally, ‘‘burned or sun-dried clay,’’) this stem evidently retains its 
original signification c/av. With these facts in view it seems to me 
that ‘‘clay’’ is the most probable meaning of the stem o/e, that is, 
its original meaning. 

Father Thavenet, however, states that the root of this stem is the 
word ¢eh, ‘‘heart,’’ ‘because the persons who compose a family 
are thought to have the same heart, the same sentiments.’’ Of this 
derivation Father Cuoq justly remarks that ‘‘ each one is left perfectly 
free to accept or to reject it, either wholly or in part,’’ he thus being 
clearly convinced that this is a doubtful etymology. 

In connection with this stem o/e it may be well to state that it is 
probably the root of the word otena, “village or city,’’? which in 
turn resembles the Iroquoian o-nd’-ta’ or u-ta’-’ne, but whether 
the resemblance is merely fortuitous I am not prepared to say. 
Sufficient and suitable data are wanting for the proper discussion of 
this latter question. J. N. B. Hewitt. 


